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Faltering Russia still is in its infancy in beekeeping. Notice the different types of hives above. The 
evolution of beekeeping is still to come, here. These types of hives are still typical of the Caucasus. 
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We offer you even better 
service than ever before 


at our new location 
Have you received Write for our 1918 


our new catalogue ? COME IN AND SEE US Bee Catalogue now 

















Big Money ? — Yes — Read How 


If your banker said to you, “Mr. Brown, buy that piece of land next to you at $100 
per acre; it will be worth $2,000 per acre this coming summer,” would you buy it 


today, or wait—well, until later on? We are sure you would not delay one moment. 


We offer you the same kind of buy—that is, make $20 on each $1 invested. Buy 
your sections and bee-supplies now, for.the sections cost less than $1 per hundred, and 
next summer, when they are filled with honey, they will be worth $20—think of it, 
those same sections that you bought for $1. ‘The same holds good on other supplies. 
ORDER NOW and tell your neighbors the same, or Mr. Railroad Embargo “will buy 


that piece of land next to you and you'll be left.” 





OLD COMB WAX AND HONEY 


Ship your old comb and cappings to us for We always buy Comb and Extracted Honey, 
rendering. We charge you 5c per lb. for the wax as well as Beeswax, so when you have the above 
rendered and pay you the highest market price. to offer, write us and you will be well pleased. 











Four Reasons for Our Success 








LEWIS’S BEEWARE 
If you have used LEWIS’S BEEWARE you know the qual- 
ity; if not, this is just the time to invest your money where the 


Quality results are lasting. Service 


“Made Like Furniture.” 


Honesty Price 























DADANT’S famous | THE FRED W, MUTH CO. ROOT’S Smokers 


Foundation Pearl and Walnut Streets |. and Extractors 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NQUALITY GOUNTS WITH US" 
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New York 
and 
New England 


Distributors of Lewis Beeware and 
Dadant’s Foundation. We are located 
on the New York Central, West 
Shore, Pennsylvania Railroads and 
Rochester-Syracuse Electric Line. 
And all Express Companies. Let us 
quote you on your requirements and 
mail you our 1918 Catalogue. Also 
our Beginners’ Book. 


The Deroy Taylor Co. 


NEWARK, N. Y. 








PATENTED 
Wright’s Frame-Wiring Device 


Most rapid in use. Saves cost of machine 
2a one day. Tighter wires, no kinks, no sore 
nands. Price, $2.56, postpaid in U. S. A. 


G. W. Wright Company, Azusa, Calif. 





BUY 


THE FAMOUS DAVIS GOLDENS 


And get big yields from gentle bees. 
Write for Circular and Price List. 


BEN G. DAVIS, 
Spring Hill, Tennessee. 





Don’t Stop Advertising 


because honey is high. Make it more in de- 

mand, so the price will stay where it is. Lit- 

tle stickers on your letters, rs, etc., will 
help. Printed as below in bright red. 


—_————— 


FA Lr. HONE Yoo| 


MATURE S OWN SWEET —A/DS DIGESTION 





Price of 1,000 gummed, 85c. 
American Bee ‘ournal, Hamilton, Illinois 


BEE SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of supplies at 
all times, and can make prompt shipments. Our 
prices will interest you. 

A trial order will convince you that our 
prices and goods are right. 

Send us your inquiries. 

A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
Reedsville, Wis. 


Bee Hives and Supplies of All Kinds 


Discount for early orders. Book on how to han- 
dle bees, 27c by mail Instructive catalog free. 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Mo. 
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WINTER PROBLEM SOLVED 
Woodman’s Improved Protection Hive 


“THE HIVE WITH AN INNER OVERCOAT” 
100% Perfect Protection by Tests, Winters of 1916-17-18 
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The Inner Overcoat Did It 


Without any special preparation we have wintered bees in these hives without 
loss. It is a joy to see the condition they are in, when compared with other 
styles of hives and wintering methods. The INNER OVERCOAT is telescoped 
down over the brood nest, in between the outer and inner hive walls, when 
preparing them for winter. In the spring it is removed and stored away in 
the K. D. flat. Not more than two minutes are required to pack or unpack 
a hive by this method. The INNER OvERCOAT affords more protection than 
several inches of ordinary packing material. Send for a special circular show- 
ing 10 large illustrations. 


Tin Honey Packages 


Sixty-PouND CANS, in cases or in bulk, are being sold by us at prices con- 
siderably below general market prices. Send us an estimate of your require- 
ments and let us quote prices. 





Friction Top PaIzs, any size furnished, and in quantities as you may desire. 
Send us a list of your requirements and let us quote prices, as we can save you 
money. ‘The tin can factories are rushed with orders, the tin plate situation 
is serious and transportation slow, so it will be wise to place your orders early. 


A. G. WOODMAN C0., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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request. 





“Falcon” 


THINGS THAT ARE NECESSARY FOR YOUR APIARY 


1. There must be a good location for the apiary. 


. Queens must be healthy and vigorous to put life into the hives. 
at reasonable prices.) 


3. Your bees cannot do the work they should if you do not give them the best with which to work. If they 
have ample storage space, if they can work all the time without slack motion, they will be more con- 
tented and swarmless. To accomplish this, you must give them ample storage space, that is, the RIGHT 
HIVES AND SUPPLIES. “falcon” 


Beekeepers should be placing their orders early for their early needs. He who waits is apt to suffer. These 
late beekeepers who want their goods in such a hurry at the last minute will lose some of the honey 
crop by not furnishing their bees with ample storing space. 
make deliveries slow. 


Our famous “faleon” supplies will please you. Do not wait. Order now and strike while the iron is hot. 
“falcon” means the best, the standard of perfection. 
Dealers everywhere. 


W. T. FALCONER MANUFACTURING CO., Falconer, New York 


Where the Good Beehives Come From 


(Our queens are the best to be had and 


Railroad embargoes and rush business 


Red Catalog and Simplified Beekeeping upon 
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Bee Supplies Bee Supplies 
READ—ORDER EARLY 

Owing to the congestion of freight and embargoes, we caution all beekeepers to get their 
order in early, otherwise you will suffer a great loss when you actually need goods, and you per- 
haps will be unable to get them for the above reasons. We have a large stock on hand, and can 
fill orders promptly, provided the railroads will accept freight. 
Send for our new catalog. 
C. H. W. Weber & Company 
2146 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
s 4 








TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


46 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 





Breed 3-Band Italians Only 











Nov. 1 to May 1 


May 1 to June r 





6 
Untested 
Select Untested 2.00 
, ae 2.50 13.50 
Select Tested .... 3.00 16.50 


8.50 


1 , 12 
$1.50 $ 7.50 $13.50 
15.0 


25.00 
30.00 


0} 1.50 


1 6 12 
$1.25 $ 6.50 $13.50 
7.50 13.50 
10.50 18.50 
15.00 27.00 


2.00 
2.75 





1 
$1.00 
1.25 
1.75 
2.50 





June 1 to Aug. I 


6 12 
$ 5.00 $ 9.00 
6.50 12.00 
9.00 17.00 
18.50 25.00 


Aug. 1 to Nov. 1 








1 6 12 
$ .80 $ 4.50 $ 8.50 


1.10 6.00 10.50 
1.50 8.00 15.00 
2.00 11.00 18.00 








Capacity of yard, 5000 queens a year 
Select queen tested for breeding, $5 
The very best queen tested for breeding, $10 


JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENN. 





WESTERN BEEKEEPERS ! 


We handle the finest line of Bee Supplies. 
Send for our 68-page catalog. Our prices will 
interest you. 


The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
1424 Market Street, Denver, Colo. 


A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
“First Lessons in Beekeeping,” written by 
the editor of this magazine, is intended pri- 
marily for the use of beginners in beekeeping. 
You should have it. Price, postpaid, $1, or 
clubbed with the American Bee Journal, one 
year for $1.75. 








American Bee Journal, Hamiiton, Ill. 
Gloxinia, Gladiolus, other 
kinds; also 50 kinds Flower 


BULBS 50 High Grade Flowering be 
Seeds; postpaid. 


Bulbs, Oxalis. Begonia, 
Old Homestead Nursery Co., Round Pond, Maine 
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/ BEEKEEPER’S 
SUPPLIES 


HIVES . FRAMES 
FOUNDATION . ETC. 


The Tilison Company, Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ontario, Canada 
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The Proof of the Pudding 





Riverside Farm and Bee Apiary 
3 G. A. BARBISCH, Prop. 


HIGHEST GRADE EXTRACTED HONEY 
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Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Have shipped you today, by freight prepaid, 82 
pounds of No. 1 Quality Yellow Beeswax. En- 
closed find bill of lading. Please work same 
into medium brood foundation, pack in 3 or 5 lb. 
paper cartons and ship by freight to Mound 
Prairie, my nearest freight office. Let me 
know at once how much the charges are and I will 
send check by return mail. 


Wish to tell you that Dadant's Foundation is 
far ahead of any other kind I ever tried; no 
trouble to get bees to accept it and make into 
beautiful combs. You surely hit the nail on 
the head when you say it excels. Hereafter, 
as long as I can get Dadant's Foundation, I 
shall use no other kind. 


G. A. BARBISCH, 


Mound Prairie, Houston Co., Minn. 
Feb. 20/18. 


When ordering of your dealer, insist on Dadant’s Foundation. If he 
hasn’t it, order from us. 


DADANT & SONS 


‘ HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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EVER BEFORE has beekeeping had such 
an opportunity to prove its usefulness. 
Beekeeping is the only means of saving the 
tons of honey now wasted. Every beekeeper 
must help, but the commercial producers can 
do most. 


Produce More Honey 


FOR WAR FOOD 


A Glorious Opportunity for Beekeeping 





HAT DOES IT MEAN when beekeepers 

are permitted to buy sugar during a 
sugar shortage in order that their bees may 
not starve? Why do the beekeeping supply 
factories run on fuelless days? Honey is an 
important food. 


More Honey is Needed 


There must be an increase in the production of 
all foods, but the shortage of sweets is espe- 
cially acute. There must be more Honey. 


OW CAN IT BE PRODUCED? The Nec- 

tar supply of 1918 is still uncertain. How- 

ever, a failure of the crop is more frequent 

than a failure of the nectar supply. The bee- 

keeper must have his bees ready to get all the 
Nectar. 


OW IS THE CRITICAL TIME. The good 
beekeeper does two things: 
He has colonies strong before the honey-flow. 
He prevents swarming by division. 


HE GREATEST LOSS is through failure to 

have bees ready on time. Now is the time 

to begin plans and preparations for the honey- 
flow. Delay may decrease the crop one-half. 


HAT BEES NEED. To reach maximum 


strength early, bees need only three 
things: 


Plenty of stores. 
Plenty of room for breeding. 
Plenty of protection from cold and wind. 


Most beekeeping failures are due to neglect in 
preparation for the honey-flow. Each colony 
should have ten frames of brood when it begins. 


THER PREPARATIONS. Buy or lease un- 
productive colonies. There may be a 
thousand in your county. Order necessary sup- 
plies at once. Watch for brood diseases this 
summer. 


Be sntsr the crop intelligently, after study- 
ing the bulletins of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets. 


Keep More Bees 


Can the Department Help You? There are several offices in the Department of Agriculture which 


are anxious to help beekeepers increase their honey crops this year. 
States, Inspectors and Extension Beekeepers who are at your service. 


you who they are. 


There are in many of the 
The Department can tell 


Keep Bees Better 


If your bees are unproductive, place them in the hands of a good beekeeper and lect them do their 


share. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


{ This space donated by THE G. B. Lewis Co., Makers of Beeware, Watertown, Wisconsin ] 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE BEEHIVE 


The First of a Series of Articles Showing the Development of Hive Construc- 


LTHOUGH nothing is so impor- 
A tant in beekeeping as the bee 
itself, the beehive and its ease 

of manipulation are next. 

Bee economy was a closed book 
and the most important facts of bee 
physiology were unknown until a lit- 
tle over a century ago. The trunks 
of trees and hollow caves were the 
abodes of the bees. Swarms were 
hived in “skeps” made of rushes, 
osier, straw, clay, earthen ware and 
logs split and hollowed out. The 
Caucasian views of apiaries so kindly 
sent to us by the Caucasian Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, of which we have 
already published several, are very 
good illustrations of the various re- 
ceptacles used for bees. 

As observers noticed that the bees 
built their combs side by side, the 
idea was evolved to have them built 
on separate racks or frames for the 
easier. removal of a part of the con- 
ents. 

If we tried to tell our readers just 
vhen the first progressive changes 
rere made in beehives we would 
robably deceive them unwittingly, 
1r improvements were made, from 
me to time, and abandoned, to be 
zain resumed later in better and 
ore practical form. 

We can probably best interest our 

aders by giving them copies of 

tual improvements made about 130 

ars ago. We have in our posses- 

nm a three-volume “Complete 
eatise on Bees” by L’ Abbe Della 
cca, Vicar-general at Syra, one of 

e Cyclades, an island in the Medit- 

‘anean. His book bears the date 

1790. 

late 1 shows a house apiary, built 

stone, with straw roof. The hives, 

f clay and 2 of wood, are inserted 
ino the structure and project 


>~ mm oP bb 


“NO 


tion Since 1780 


BY THE EDITOR 


through to the other side. The clay 
hives show their posterior end, closed 
by an earthen disk. The wooden 
show their front, with entrances of 
metallic plates perforated for the 
egress of the bees. In order to har- 











Della Rocca 














Plate 1. A House Apiary built of stone, with 
straw roof 





vest the honey from these hives com- 
modiously, it was necessary that the 
combs be built crosswise. Then by 
the removal of the disks or of the 
rear plank, the combs containing 
honey could be cut out with the knife 
shown at fig. 10, plate 2. This knife 
or chisel is made with a curve on one 
end and a straight edge on the other. 
In order not to crush the bees, when 
drawing out the combs, a rounded 
frame, fig. 11, was used on which to 
drop the combs of honey. The bees 
could then be brushed off both sides 
before putting the comb into a jar. 


Figs. 4 and 5 show methods of 
supporting pieces of combs within 
the hives in the proper position to 
form a guide for the bees to start 
their building. The little fork was 
fastened upright and removed as 
soon as the guide was sufficiently 
built in by the wax-workers. The 
author very judiciously remarks that 
the rounded foot of the other sup- 
port, fig. 5, was not well adapted to 
use in a circular earthen hive, and 
advises the making of square sup- 
ports. Later he manufactured a 
support for three “bait combs” an 
inch and a half apart from center to 
center. 

Fig. 1 will be recognized by our 
readers as intended to exhibit worker, 
drone and queen brood. If this cut 
is quite crude, we must remember that 
it was made over 120 years ago, 
when printing and engraving were 
far from their present artistic con- 
dition. However, if we could now 
teach those artists some valuable im- 
provements, they could still show us 
how to bind books properly. This 
edition, bound in calf, is still prettier 
and more lasting than books bound 
at great expense forty years ago. 

Fig. 6 represents a small tree limb 
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used in hiving swarms. A few bees 
were made .to alight upon it, by 
shaking them gently from the main 
swarm. Then, after removing the 
limb to which the swarm hung, this 
was hung in its place and the return- 
ing bees were easily carried to the 
hive to join their sisters. Or the 
limb was used for the swarm to set- 
tle upon, by shaking the bees from 
the limb on which they hung and 
covering the latter with a shield or 
a cloth. Figures 7 and 8 were 
“swarm catchers,” though a little 
heavier than the metal frames of the 
present day. Fig. 9 represents a hook 
to draw down the limbs on which the 
swarms might be hanging. Fig. 2 
represents an earthen hive, one foot 
high and 2 feet long, with, at one 
end, a wooden disk notched for the 
passage of the bees; at the other end 
an earthen disk, to be removed only 
when wanting to take away the 
honey. Fig. 3 represents a similar 
disk with entrances for the bees. Fig. 
12 shows the Della Rocca clay bee- 
smoker. Hot coals and fuel were 
supplied at the big end and the 
smoke expelled at the little end. 
Small holes at the bottom furnished 
air for the combustion of the fuel. 
The author remarked that this in- 
strument was “more proper than any 
other, to smoke bees.” Fig. 13 ex- 
hibits a small straw skep to be used 
in hiving bees. 

The next plate shows the improved 
slat hive devised by L’Abbe Della 
Rocca. And, by the way, let us say 
that he considered as proper the dis- 
tance between combs of an inch and 
a half from center to center, for his 
frame supports were placed at that 
distance. 
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From time to time we will give our 
readers more facts on the “evolu- 
tion of the beehive.” 


Sugar Shortage is Honey’s 
Opportunity 


By Chilton Gano. 


F there has been, since the United 
States entered the war, one re- 
action of the country’s business 

that has been more noticeable than 
any others, it has surely been the ef- 
fort of every kind of business to ad- 
just itself to war-time conditions— 
to find the silver lining of the war 
cloud. 

For instance, no sooner had the 
Government asked the co-operation 
of housewives in conserving animal 
fats and dairy products than every 
manufacturer of vegetable cooking 
and salad oils began to push his 
products more aggressively than ever 
before. Nobody knew who or what 
‘Mazola” was, in February, though it 
had been on the market for three 
years. But the Government edict 
was surely the proper signal for the 
Corn Products Company to lift this 
product into the limelight. They did 
so with a national newspaper cam- 
paign. Results were so tremendous 
that the company has had to double 
the capacity of its Argo refinery, 
which was already the largest of its 
kind in the world, to supply the new 
demand for this cooking and salad 
oil. 

Later came the sugar crisis, and 
this same company saw another big 
opportunity for increasing its corn 
syrup business, urging corn syrup as 


























Plate 2. Some of the implements used for beekeeping in olden times. 





Notice, at Fig. 12, 


the bee smoker 


April 


a substitute for cane sugar. Karo has 
long been advertised in a big way, 
but probably never at so great an 
expense as today, when full-page 
advertisements. are being run in 
newspapers all over the country. 

These are only two of many scores 
of food campaigns which have dove- 
tailed their appeal with that of Mr. 
Hoover and have proved through 
their great successes that such patri- 
otic appeals are the strongest that 
could possibly be made to Americans 
at this time. 


Honey’s Opportunity 

The writer has written several ar- 
ticles for the American Bee Journal 
on the possibilities that lie in co- 
operative national advertising of 
honey by beekeepers. But, of course, 
most thorough national organization 
of the industry would have to be the 
first step, and to urge national adver- 
tising as an immediate step would be 
highly impracticable for that reason 
alone. It would also be impractica- 
ble, probably, for several other rea- 
sons, the primary one being that na- 
tional advertising of honey at this 
time would create a bigger demand 
for the product than could possibly 
be filled. 

Yet every beekeeper must be fully 
awake to the remarkable opportunity 
afforded by the sugar crisis. Every 
beekeeper must realize that there 
never was a better time for honey to 
come into its own than right now. 
There never was a time, and proba- 
bly never will be again, after this 
war is over, when a public demand 
for sugar substitutes will be so im- 
perious. Surely the beekeepers will 
hardly feel like sitting back and do- 
ing nothing while the raisin growers 
are shouting from the housetops of 
the fruit sugar in raisins and the 
corn syrup people are telling in huge 
advertisements of the food calories 
in corn syrup. Every sugar substi- 
tute will surely make the most of the 
opportunity. Honey must surely do 
so, too. For there are many food ex- 
perts who state that honey is the 
most wholesome sweet of all, and 
much to be preferred to sugar. 

The common sense of the people 
will lead them to turn to honey, in a 
limited degree, and the honey market 
is no doubt today a bull market. But 
the American people have become an 
advertisement-led people. No really 
great movement on their part in fa- 
vor of any commodity can be expect- 
ed unless it is definitely engineered 
by the producers of the product. 


What to Do 
What has been said now calls for 
a constructive suggestion, though it 
has no doubt set the reader to think- 


ing along constructive lines. The 
writer’s suggestion would be that 
honey producers do all in their 


power to increase their production of 
honey to the highest possible maxi- 
mum. There is no telling how long 
the war will last or how much more 
acute the sugar shortage may be- 
come. ; 

But increasing of production will 
be only half the battle, if it is suc- 
cessful in a marked degree. It will 
then be necessary to increase the 
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public demand for honey. Under 
conditions such as now prevail this 
increasing of demand will be the sim- 
plest matter imaginable. It will not 
call for national advertising, but it 
will call for some sort of advertising, 
sorts that have been done already to 
some extent, for instance, and even 
more ambitious local campaigns. 


Let us suppose, for example, that 
members of such an organization as 
the Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation set to work and doubled 
their output, and that, on trying to 
market it in the usual way they 
found that yields had also been in- 
creased in many sections and the 
market was dull. With their or- 
ganization it would be a very simple 
matter to assess the members a 
small amount per case of honey and 
to do a little newspaper advertising 
in Denver. Remember, honey is not 
a generally used product. It is treat- 
ed more like fruit or candy than like 
a staple. A recent article in the 
American Bee Journal stated that it 
ought to be easy to double the con- 
sumption of honey in this country. 
But that is a very conservative esti- 
mate of what could be done for 
honey with the right kind of adver- 
tising. Especially at this time a very 
modest campaign in Denver should 
easily quadruple that city’s consump- 
tion of honey. How many house- 
wives know more than two or three 
ways of using honey? Yet a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin gives 55 
different uses for honey in the home, 
and every one of them would appeal 
to the patriotic housewife desirous 
of conserving the sugar supply. They 
would also appeal to the palates of 
herself and her family. 


What has been supposed in the 
case of the Colorado organization 
would be almost as easily accom- 
plishable by any county, sectional, 
or State beekeepers’ association. It 
might be a little outside of the regu- 
lar routine of such association, but 
war times call for unusual decisions. 
Many of the existing associations— 
and no doubt associations exist in 
nearly every State—have already 
among their objects the influencing 
of market conditions. One of the ob- 
jects of the Western New York 
Honey Producers’ Association is 
given as “to promote the most mod- 
ern methods of packing and market- 
ing its products.” 

Again, the Chicago Northwestern 
Beekeepers’ Association, at its 1917 
convention, passed a resolution urg- 
ing the greater advertising of honey 
as a food. 


Such campaigns in selected cities 
or sections can be put on very quick- 
ly, especially if handled through an 
advertising agency. Such agencies 
are to be found in all fair-sized 
cities. They have the facilities for 
Prompt action, know how to make 
the appeal, and attend to practically 
all the details. Their services cost 
next to nothing also, as the publica- 
tions allow the agencies a fixed per- 
centage of the cost of the advertising 
space, as they find it most conven- 
lent to handle business coming from 
experienced agencies. 
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Appetizing copy, accompanied by a 
recipe book offer, could not fail of 
the desired result. And the plan has 
the double virtue of both promoting 
a great national industry and serving 
a truly patriotic purpose. The effects 
of such work would be lasting—per- 
manently salutary to the industry. 
New users of honey would continue 
to be users for the rest of their lives, 
and the effect of the marketing co- 
operation on the associations would 
be to concentrate their attention on 
the possibilities. in co-operative mar- 
keting, with the result that perma- 
nent marketing programs like that 
of the Colorado organization would 
be adopted. 

Chicago, IIl. 


Faults of the Express Compa- 


nies 


By J. F. Archdekin 

LLOW me, in the first place, to 
say that the express compa- 
nies of the United States, as 
they are at present operated, are one 
of the greatest impositions that the 
people put up with. It is to be hoped 
by everyone that the time is at hand 
when this really useless and at the 
same time indispensable organization 
will be put out of business and sup- 
planted by a special form of parcel 
post. There is absolutely no excuse 
for the existence of the express com- 
panies since the usefulness of the 

parcel post has been demonstrated. 

In view of the urgent need for the 
people to economize, I feel that this 
isa form of waste that can and should 
be eliminated as soon as _ possible, 
that it is a form of waste is plain to 
anyone who has had much dealing 
with the express companies. Espe- 
cially do the shippers of pound pack- 
ages of bees understand this. 

A package of bees should be sent 
by the shortest and most direct route 
between the point of origin and the 
point of destination, and should not 
be subject to delays at transfer 
points. In a word, bees should be 
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treated as perishable property, which 
they are, and handled accordingly. 

Instead of this, the company re- 
ceiving the shipment will endeavor to 
transfer it over its own lines as far. 
as possible. This is done in order 
that the receiving company may get 
the largest share of the charges. By 
this means shipments are frequently 
carried hundreds of miles off the di- 
rect route, delayed at transfer points 
and only turned over to another line 
after the receiving company has car- 
ried them as near to the destination 
as it can, if the destination is on an- 
other line. Especially is this true in 
the case of a iong haul. 

Then there is the carelessness of 
the express employees and their utter 
disregard of instructions on the pack- 
ages. 

A railroad depot platform would 
not appear natural were it not for 
the express trucks piled high with 
packages waiting for a particular 
train. These trucks will often stand 
for hours, or perhaps all day, in the 
glaring sun and woe be it to any 
luckless shipments of bees that are 
on that truck. It is the most heart- 
less thing that can be imagined and it 
is the death of countless bees and the 
cause of numerous disappointments. 
By the direct point of origin to point 
of destination route most of these 
difficulties could be overcome. 

The express .men seem to regard 
packages and other matter which 
they handle as they would deadly 
enemies with whom they are engaged 
in mortal combat. This frame of 
mind, in the case of bee shipments, 
has a tendency to reduce them to 
junk. 


Shipments which are injured by 
rough handling and leaking bees are 
probably kicked out of the car door 
after the train pulls out. Such ship- 
ments are known as “lost,” and after 
a complaint from the customer and 
some more time passed by, a second 
shipment is sent out. These are 
some of the perplexities of the pack- 
age man versus the express compa- 
nies. 
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Evolution in beekeeping may still be practiced in modern times. 








Notice the two 


split-log hives, with entrance at the end, There are many of these in Russia 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Boosting Honey Production 

An eight-page pamphlet has been 
issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington giving the 
situation of honey in the “Agricul- 
tural Situation of 1918.” 

Now, if ever, we beekeepers should 
strain ourselves to the utmost to in- 
crease the output of honey. It will 
act as a supplement to sugar in these 
times of sugar scarcity. 

The booklet rightly points out that 
myriads of pounds of honey go to 
waste in parts of the United States in 
flowers scarcely visited by bees, and 
that the expansion of beekeeping to 
take up a part of this waste will be 
a net gain to humanity. 

Our production of honey at present 
is in the neighborhood of 250,000,000 
pounds annually, or only about 2% 
pounds for each man, woman and 
child in the country. 

Copies of this booklet may be ob- 
tained by asking for part 4, Circular 
87, of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 








The Bee and Queen 
Situation 


Never before has there been such a 
demand for bees and queens at this 
season of the year. Queen breeders 
are in many instances having to turn 
down some large orders so as to 
be able to take care of the ordinary 
trade. 

To offset this, however, the season 
is much more promising with queen 
breeders than a year ago. Bees seem 
to be in excellent shape in the south- 
east and honey is coming in suf- 
ficiently to incite egg laying so that 
colonies are fast becoming populous. 

The only section which cannot 


show favorably in queen breeding is 
Texas, which has been hard hit in the 
past two years, so that some of her 
breeders have discontinued the busi- 
ness entirely. Fortunately, this con- 
dition does not exist over the whole 
State, and many of the breeders are 
already getting in shape to fill orders 
as before. 

There is, however, one source of 
bees which we think is too little con- 
sidered by the beekeeper who wants 
to increase, and that is the unpro- 
ductive bees in his own neighbor- 
hood, or at least in his surrounding 
country. There are thousands of 
colonies in the country today which 
yield hardly a pound of surplus from 
one season to the other. They have 
no attention and in many instances 
are allowed to “swarm themselves 
away” by their owners who quite 
frequently think that the zenith of 
beekeeping is to have many swarms. 

Now is your chance to buy up 
many of these colonies and make 
them produce. If bought early and 
gotten in condition during fruit 
bloom, they will in many instances 
more than pay for themselves and 
your trouble the first honey flow. 


Practical Queen-rearing 

Mr. Frank C. Pellett has just fin- 
ished a new book entitled “Practical 
Queen Rearing.” As its name implies, 
this book is for the practical bee- 
keeper who expects to rear some of 
his own queens, but it will be found 
of use to the experienced queen- 
breeder as well. 

Through his numerous visits to bee- 
keepers of note, and to practically 
all the larger queen-breeders in 
the South, Mr. Pellett has picked 
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up variations of different plans of 
breeding queens, all of which have a 
significant value and may suit in turn 
many individual beekeepers. 

Besides this, of course, he gives the 
standard methods of queen-rearing, 
in concise form. The Doolittle, 
Swarthmore, Miller and other meth- 
ods are all explained. This new 
book, which is now in the press, will 
contain over 100 pages and will be 
cloth bound, with many cuts from 
original photographs. It is to sell 
for $1.00 postpaid, and should be 
ready for delivery by the time this 
issue of the American Bee Journal 
is in the mails. 








B‘bliography 

Several interesting bulletins are 
upon our desk. Among them we find 
the following: 

“Insect. Pollination of Timberline 
Flowers in Colorado,” by L. A. Ke- 
noyer. Professor Kenoyer has in- 
spected flowers above the tree line 
in the Colorado mountains and found 
many insects upon the blossoms. He 
mentions a number of plants and of 
insects which would interest the 
students. His conclusions are that 
flowers above the timber line are as 
much visited by insects as those of 
lower altitudes. 

“The Weather and Honey Produc- 
tion,” by the same author. It was 
through the records made by J. L. 
Strong, of Clarinda, Iowa, during 29 
years of meteorological data and 
weights of a hive of bees daily, that 
Mr. Kenoyer secured this most inter- 
esting information. His conclusions 
confirm the opinion current among 
old beekeepers, that rather abundant 
rain is favorable for large honey 
production; that south winds are ap- 
parently more favorable than winds 
from any other direction, that the 
clear days just preceding a rain show 
greater increase than the days im- 
mediately following. He also con- 
firms our opinion, based on past ex- 
perience, that “a winter of heavy 
snowfall is, in the great majority of 
cases, followed by a large honey 
yield.” This, we believe, is due to 
the melting snow soaking the ground 
more thoroughly than spring rains. 

“Environment Influences on Nectar 
Secretion,” by the same writer. This 
is a very learned dissertation on the 
subject of nectar secretion, the writer 
quoting 28 other experimenters and 
students. A review of it would be 
difficult. Let us mention only two 
important points: “The optimum con- 
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dition for sugar secretion is an alter- 
nation of low and high temperatures. 
The more favorable all conditions 
for growth and the more vigorous 
the plant, the greater is the amount 
of sugar secreted.” This is probably 
why we have greater crops of white 
clover honey when this plant sows 
itself again in our pastures, after 
several years of scarcity. 

The above three contributions 
show Professor Kenoyer to be a 
careful observer and a methodical 
student. We may look for more of 
this useful work from him in the 
future. 


Dirty Water 
Cause of Disease 

In our interesting contemporary 
bee weekly, the British Bee Journal, 
we find a suggestion by Dr. A. Z. 
Abushady, worth quoting: 

“Tf Nosema Apis is the real of- 
fender (in Isle of Wight disease), 
and if it is true that it has very re- 
sisting spores, which are often pres- 
ent in stagnant pools, etc., two ques- 
tions at once arise. The first is a 
thorough testing of all the known 
modern non-toxic antiseptics that 
seem suitable to use in the apiary, 
with the view of determining the 
least noxious and the most effective 
one in dealing with this offender. The 
other is to consider the improvement 
of the water supply to the bees. It is 
useless to be content with giving ad- 
vice regarding the cleanliness of the 
apiary and the use of a clean water 
fountain when every observant bee- 
keeper will honestly testify to the 
fact that the bees will reject the 
fountain water, even if warm, in 
preference to that from a heap of 
manure. I have rarely seen any of 
my bees calling at the water foun- 
tain in my garden, though placed in 
a conspicuous position; yet I have 
repeatedly noticed many of them go 
to the roof of the gutter, presumably 
to drink from the rain water. I can- 
not believe that it is a difficult con- 
trivance to give the bees their pure 
water supply inside the hive itself. 
When I make this suggestion, and 
many others, I trust I may be par- 
doned by those conservatives who 
never believe in new methods; for I 
might be led astray by the progres- 
Sive spirit of my profession, which is 
always in a revolutionary state.” 

We know that bees do drink from 
fountains of pure water, but we also 
know that they often drink water 
“from a heap of manure.” Whether 
this has anything to do with some of 
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the diseases of the adult bee is a 
matter that may require investiga- 
tion. Constipation, paralysis, May 
disease and Isle of Wight disease, 
which do only occasional harm in 
this country, are still in the domain 
of the unknown, though some of our 
friends are sure that they are due 
solely to soured honey or pollen. And 
why not give the bees water in the 
hive? We might save many an adult 
from being chilled in cool spring 
days. 


Drone Comb 
in the Hive 

Remember that if you do not wish 
an excess of drones in your hives, 
April and May are the months in 
which the drone combs may best be 
removed, throughout all the northern 
part of our country. Remember that 
if you cut out drone comb and do not 
replace it with worker comb or comb 
foundation, the bees are likely to 
build drone comb again in the same 
spot. 

Remember that it costs as much 
to rear 3 drones as it costs to rear 5 
workers. The workers produce honey 
while the drones consume it. Rear 
your drones only in colonies which 
you consider as good breeders. You 
cannot entirely prevent the rearing 
of drones in undesirable colonies but 
you can greatly curtail their produc- 
tion. The difference in honey spent 
in producing 2,000 drones instead of 
200, per colony, would pay the cost of 
supplying the bees with worker 
combs, over and over, every year. If 
you fail to attend to this, you are 
neglecting a 100% investment. 

Beheading drone brood to destroy 
it, is equal to killing the rats after 
they have made holes all through 
your sack of flour. It is better than 
letting them live, but after the bees 
have cleaned out this dead brood the 
queen will fill the comb all over again 
with brood, unless the workers can 
get ahead of her and fill the combs 
with honey. 








Treating Bee-Diseases 
With Drugs 

It seems quite the natural thing for 
the inexperienced beekeeper to think 
there should be some drug that might 
be advantageously used in the treat- 
ment of diseases that affect bees and 
their brood. Indeed success has been 
from time to time claimed for many 
different drugs, especially in England 
and on the European continent. Al- 
though one after another they may 
sink into disuse, new candidates are 
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constantly appearing. In the latest 
British Bee Journal to hand is found 
advertised “Naphthaforma Tablets, 
the Germ-killing Remedy for Foul- 
brood”; also “Bacterol, the Success- 
ful Cure for ‘Isle of Wight’ Disease.” 
Another advertisement says, “ Izal, 
the Modern High-power Germicide, 
is a reliable remedy against Foul- 
brood and Isle of Wight Disease.” 
Flavine is the latest, which is men- 
tioned as “gaining friends.” Yet, when 
one reads from time to time in the 
same journal of the somewhat hope- 
less struggle against disease, it 
doesn’t look as if the drugs men- 
tioned had been very efficacious. 

For some reason, less faith has 
been put in drug treatment on this 
side of the water, and among Ameri- 
can beekeepers of experience it seems 
a general belief that no drug exists 
powerful enough to affect the disease 
and at the same time prove harmless 
to bees and brood. It might be pre- 
sumptuous to say such a drug never 
will be found; yet in the light of the 
past it is pretty safe to advise the in- 
experienced to waste no time in try- 
ing drugs, no matter what the claims 
for them may be. 





Sugar Arrangements 
for Illinois 


We wrote a letter a few days ago 
to the Illinois Department of Food 
Administration asking if it were not 
possible to facilitate the getting of 
sugar by the beekeepers of the State 
when local grocers were slow in al- 
lowing sales on the basis of the affi- 
davit, copy of which we gave in our 
March issue. Their letter follows: 


“Referring to your letter of March 
11, we beg to advise that some two 
weeks ago we sent out a general bul- 
letin advising all of our local admin- 
istrators, situated in 800 townships 
throughout the State, to give pub- 
licity to the fact that beekeepers 
should be supplied with the neces- 
sary amount of sugar required for 
feeding their bees until the natural 
feeding season commences. You may 
therefore take this as your authority 
to deliver sugar against the affidavits 
which you have prepared, beginning 
at once. 

“Very truly yours, 


“U. S. FOOD ADMINISTRATION. 
“Chicago, Ill., Branch.” 


Beekeeping for Women 


We have in mind to present more 
material of special interest to the 
ladies. We have some good things 
or hand, but want more. If women 
who keep bees would only write and 
tell us about their experiences in 
starting, their successes and _ their 
failures, we would be glad. Pictures 
of their apiaries, equipment, espe- 
cially to lighten their labor, and other 
interesting subjects will be welcome. 
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On the Supply Maker’s Trail--- 
No. 2 Smokers and Un- 
capping Knives 


By Frank C. Pellett. 


EADERS of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

will remember that Topsy 

“just grew” and that she had 

no idea that she ever had any 

parents. So it was with the Wood- 

man Company, of Michigan, it just 

grew, also, without any definite in- 

tention of establishing a supply 

house, on the part of its founder. 

Not only did it grow in the beginning, 

but it kept on growing, and still con- 
tinues to grow. 

A. G. Woodman was engaged in 
beekeeping, in combination with fruit 
growing on a farm near Grand Rap- 
ids. He used to start to town before 
‘3 o’clock in the morning, so as to 
get his load of fruit on the market 
by the time the first buyers appeared. 
Whether he was more a fruit grower 
or a beekeeper would be hard to tell, 
since he grew up in daily contact 
with both. As his bee business grew, 
he found it necessary to buy supplies 
in quantity, in order to insure that 
he would always be ready when the 
honey-flow came. Some of his neigh- 
bors were less provident, and made 
no provision for securing supplies 
until they were urgently needed. 
They soon found that Woodman al- 
ways had them on hand anyway, and 
that he never refused to meet their 
urgent needs. He soon found that 
nearby beekeepers were looking to 
him for supplies, and increased the 
amount of his orders. Every year 
the number of his customers in- 
creased, until he began to get small 
orders from other towns. Thus it 
was that the Woodman Company 
“just grew,” without special effort on 
the part of anybody. . 

It was not long until the barn on 
the farm was no longer big enough 
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for a warehouse, and it was tco 
much of a task to haul all the sup- 
plies out to the farm, repack them 
for shipment, and take them back to 
town to the freight depot. It ac- 
cordingly became necessary’ to 
choose between his farming and go- 
ing to town. Woodman was a farm 
boy who had married a farm girl; 
they were doing well with their fruit 
and bees and liked the life. The 
problem, however, was what to do 
with the business which “just grew.” 
Since it had outgrown the farra and 
had developed with so little effort, 
there seemed to be no way to get rid 
of it, so they decided to leave the 
bees on the farm and take the busi- 
ness to town. It looked much easier 
to run out to the farm to care for 
the bees than to keep the supply 
business in the country, and so it 
proved. 

Once the business had been moved 
to town it was no longer allowed to 
“iust grow,” but it was pushed with 
all the energy that heretofore had 
been expended in growing fruit and 
producing honey. The proprietor de- 
cided that the best opportunity in 
the supply field lay in the pushing of 
specialties. As a practical beekeeper 
he had developed a double-walled 
hive which he named the “Protection 
Hive.” For a time he occupied him- 
self particularly with introducing 
this hive, which has since become so 
generally known as to require no de- 
scription here. Later he offered the 
section fixer, which has been very 
generally used for folding, and put- 
ting foundation in sections. 

When the late T. F. Bingham was 
ready to retire he selected Woodman 
as the man to continue the manufac- 
ture of Bingham smokers and knives, 
which are known among beekeepers 
the world over. Mr. Bingham made 
the first really practical bee-smoker 
in 1878, and, although it has been im- 
proved from time to time, it is still 
recognized as one of the best in 
the market. 














THE APIARY THAT WOODMAN LEFT ON THE FARM; 250 COLONIES 
IN PROTECTION HIVES. 








A. G. WOODMAN STILL LIKES TO GET 
OUT TO THE ORCHARD AS WELL AS 
TO THE APIARY. . 


When a fellow buys a bee-smoker 
he gets a good deal for his money. 
If we stop for a moment to think 
how much we owe to the smoker, 
we will appreciate what Bingham and 
those who came after have done for 
us. By its use we can control the 
bees so nicely, that the necessity for 
veil and gloves is done away with at 
certain times. We not only are able 
to work with more comfort and sat- 
isfaction, but an immense amount of 
time is saved, because we can con- 
trol conditions within the hive. Hun- 
dreds of bees are saved, which would 
be crushed in spite of our utmost 
care. If one will try to work with- 
out the smoker for only half an hour 
during the height of the season, he 
will wonder how it was ever possible 
to produce honey successfully before 
its invention. Beekeeping, as we 
know it now, was not possible prior 
to the invention of the smoker and 
a few other contrivances which were 
developed at about the same time. 

Then the cost of the smoker is in- 
significant, entirely out of propor- 
tion to its importance in the apiary. 
If they cost ten dollars each instead 
of a dollar, we would have to buy 
them. Yes, if they cost twenty dol- 
lars, I am sure that no commercial 
honey producer would do without 
one. If we take time to look one 
over carefully, we will wonder how 
it is possible to make it and sell it 
so cheaply. The price is accounted 
for by the fact of its universal use. 
Any article can be made at a low 
price if there is a demand for enough 
of them. Each of the pieces that 
enter into the finished article 1s 
made by hundreds and even thou- 
sands. The legs are stamped out of 
sheet metal faster than one can 
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count. Another machine stamps out 
the metal just the right size to make 
the barrel. Another operation 
punches the holes where the legs are 
to be attached, and the grates are 
cut out by a die in a similar manner. 
Each machine cuts out its particular 
part, and enough of these parts to 
make hundreds of smokers are 
turned out in an hour’s time. When 
the parts come to the man who is to 
assemble them, he begins by picking 
up the flat sheet of metal that is to 
compose the barrel. By feeding it 
between rollers it comes out the 
right shape. The bottoms are then 
crimped on and other parts attached, 
one after another. With every part 
cut to fit, a skilled man can turn out 
the finished smokers very rapidly. 
Unless one has given a thought to 
the number of beekeepers who must 
have these implements, the size of 
the shipments will amaze him. Here 
are little packages each containing 
a single smoker going out to bee- 
keepérs in widely separated loca- 
tions. Here again one finds a box 
holding half a wagon load, con- 
signed to a dealer. Not long since, I 
happened to see several of these big 
boxes of bee-smokers on a depot 
platform away down in Mississippi. 
It is because so many other beekeep- 
ers are buying tools, at the same 
time, that the manufacturer can af- 
ford to invest the hundreds of dol- 
lars in machines necessary to turn 
them out fast enough to enable them 
to sell to us at a dollar. Although 
the maker gets only a few pennies of 
profit on each smoker, if he can sell 
enough of them, the total makes a 
satisfactory business. There never 
was a time in the history of the 
world when the price of a day’s labor 
would buy so many useful things as 
has been the case since the invention 
of our modern labor-saving machines. 


The Bingham uncapping knife has 
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maintained its leadership from the 
first. The men who make these 
knives for Woodman. now began 
making them for Bingham more than 
thirty-five years ago. - A _ certain 
amount of hand labor is necessary 
to the making of a good knife. The 
metal is stamped out the right size 
by a machine, but it is then ready 
for the critical operation of finishing, 
which must be done by hand. Each 
one of the thousands of these knives 
that have been turned out every year 
for a generation, has been examined 
by the same pair of eyes and ground 
down to a fine finish on a big stone 
by the same man, who has continued 
to turn them out year after year. 
The steam knife is made in just the 
same way as the cold knife, with the 
addition of a copper jacket soldered 
along the top, to provide a cavity to 
hold the steam. How much this one 
man working away in a dingy room 
has done to lighten the labor of the 
beekeepers of America, no one can 
estimate. Without uncapping knives 
and srnokers extracted honey pro- 
duction would be very unsatisfactory, 
if not impossible. 


Unsanitary Conditions and Un- 
wholesome Methods Sur- 
rounding the Manipulation, 
Packing and Marketing of 
Honey 

‘ By Emil F. Lein. 

CTION was taken at the last 
annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of 

Beekeepers’ Societies to standardize 

the marketing of section honey and, 

for sanitary reasons, requiring its 
encasement in cartons. 

Such action, if its execution is ul- 
timately enforced, will inure to the 
benefit of the beekeeping profession, 








A. G. WOODMAN VISITING WITH JAY COWERING AT JENISON, MICH. 
MR. COWERING HAS 300 COLONIES IN PROTECTION HIVES. 
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and is a protection to the consumer, 
in so far as it shields the combs 
against dirt, filth and germs from the 
moment of their encasement in‘ these 
cartons, but, unfortunately, is no 
guaranty against prior infection, or 
contamination of these combs caused 
under the management of the filthy, 
careless or indifferent comb-honey 
producing beekeeper. 


Even though the reader has no per- 
sonal knowledge of unclean and un- 
wholesome conditions pertaining to 
the handling of honey among bee- 
keepers, let him not assume that they 
do not exist. A little incident which 
came under the personal observation 
of the writer last year may suffice to 
prove that at least isolated cases of 
unsanitary conditions may be found 
of a nature so shocking that if the 
facts were known by the general 
public they would not promote the 
sale of section honey. Many an in- 
nocent consumer might hesitate be- 
fore being tempted again to purchase 
his favorite sweet in the form of 
snowy-white and apparently pure 
combs in sections, without further 
assurance that the producer had 
taken care of these combs with at 
least ordinary regard to cleanliness. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to injure the sale of comb honey. 
But regardless of the effect a disclos- 
ure of actual conditions might pro- 
duce, at least the beekeeping frater- 
nity should be aware of them. 

We have in mind a visit last au- 
tumn to a beekeeper in another lo- 
cality. Here we were confronted 
by conditions such as we had never 
expected to find among beekeepers 
anywhere. Before our eyes was un- 
folded a scene which impressed itself 
upon us indelibly. On a dirty floor, 
fairly littered with rags, tools, cloth- 
ing, household articles, etc. in the 
most chaotic fashion, were scattered 
several supers filled with white comb 
honey, one super of which was partly 
covered with dusty woolen rags on 
which a cat with a litter of kittens 
had made her bed. Apparently dis- 
turbed by our entry, some of the kit- 
tens crawled over several supers, to 
the distress of their mother. 

We shall have no difficulty in point- 
ing out evils fully as great among 
the producers of extracted honey, 
most of which have reference to the 
careless and indifferent handling of 
the product and others to the unde- 
pendable methods of packing adopted 
by them. { 

Imagine our feelings, after opening 
the first few cases of a large ship- 
ment of so-called “white” honey, 
upon realizing that we had before us 
rusty cans, the upper surfaces of 
which were corroded and covered 
with filth, intermixed with granu- 
lated honey; that a ring of buck- 
wheat honey was plainly visible 
around the inside of the screw top; 
that upon unscrewing the caps we 
again discovered the presence of 
buckwheat honey on the inner screw 
thread, indicating that these old cans 
had previously contained buckwheat 
honey and without being cleaned had 
been used for clover honey; imagine 
our resentment upon _ discovering 
that the liners in some caps were so 
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deteriorated by age as to have ac- 
quired an unwholesome and repul- 
sive odor; that a number of these 
cans contained from one to ten dead 
bees, which floated out first when the 
liquefied honey was being poured out, 
and which contained so much sedi- 
ment that some of it required strain- 
ing; and last, but not least, that the 
cans were not marked as to the 
amount of their contents, but sold 
upon the basis of containing 60 
pounds of honey, and that some of 
them were short in weight as much 
as 134 pounds! 

Now, what would you say if you 
were told that this shipment of 
honey had. been received from one 
of the largest producers of extracted 
honey? 

Such management, methods and 
conditions surrounding the market- 
ing of honey should be checked by 
federal law, inasmuch as a State law 
would be only a local remedy and not 
sufficiently far-reaching unless en- 
acted by all the States. 

But even a State law on such a 
basis would have a salutary effect. 
Bee inspectors could be required to 
report violations. 

There is absolutely no excuse for 
marketing dead bees and sediment 
intermixed with an article sold as 
pure extracted honey. Neither is 
there an excuse for placing white 
honey in cans which are not abso- 
lutely clean inside and not free from 
all traces of buckwheat honey previ- 
ously packed in them, and selling the 
article for pure white honey. 

While the use of old cans should be 
permissible, provided they are abso- 
lutely clean on the inside, it would 
seem that their use should not be 
permitted unless they are also made 
to appear clean on the outside. With 
a little cleansing powder and a moist 
or wet cloth a rusty can may in a lit- 
tle while be given the appearance of 
a new and clean can. 

Unclean cans, be the cans old or 
new, should not be tolerated, and this 
restriction should apply also to the 
outside of the cans. 

It is an easy matter to polish rusty 
cans in fairly good condition. Cans 
should be free on the outside from 
all accumulations of honey, dirt and 
rust. If these are permitted the in- 
ference is, and the chances are, that 
some of the honey poured out will 
become soiled. 

Honey, when properly handled, is a 
wholesome health food, worthy of a 
clean container. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Cycle of Seasons in Dif- 
ferent Apiaries---In Florida 


By J. J. Wilder. 


HERE is no problem in Southern 
ts beekeeping so intricate as that 
of the rounds of seasons in dif- 
ferent apiaries for general work. 
We might place the word “When?” 
in front of each of the following 
phrases and study them a while and 
be greatly benefited thereby. 
When to first examine bees, equal- 
ize stores, spread brood, put on su- 
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pers, expect swarming, take off 
honey, to expect next flow, to super ° 
again, to transfer, re-queen, finally 
remove supers for winter, prepare 
for winter, unite, to sell the crop, to 
take vacation, and other questions, 
the time of which comes and goes in 
many apiaries located in different lo- 
calities. 

As the season’s cycle revolves the 
arrow point turns toward these 
words, one at a time, until its entire 
round is made. 


To undertake a job out of season 
would mean loss, in most cases, so 
we must be on the alert to do the 
things necessary at the proper time. 

I have seen bees transferred during 
winter. I have seen them fed in the 
spring when this should have been 
done in early fall. I have seen api- 
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sults will not be so bad, but far 
worse if done entirely out of season. 

It can almost be said of the South 
that the sources of honey change 
every ten miles; that entirely differ- 
ent honey plants come in and go out 
as one passes across the country. 
So there is no one great source of 
honey, but, instead, many, many 
small ones, and as many as five or 
six of these are found in a single lo- 
cation, coming in bloom from very 
early spring till late fall. 

This fact alone makes it very diffi- 
cult, or almost impossible, to prop- 
erly instruct all inquirers or give out 
definite information for general api- 
ary work that would be proper for 
all. So we have to deal with every 
one separately in his own location. 

The editors of our bee papers fully 
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arists go off on vacations and on 
their return find the bees crowded 
for storing room. Some leave them 
in early winter and the forest fires 
burn them up. I have seen supers 
put on in the dead of winter, just 
after the honey-flow and honey re- 
moved during winter. Swarming- 
time overlooked, bees moved in mid- 
winter, completely closed up and suf- 
focated, and combs, honey and bees 
lost. , 


The majority of the bees are never 
examined; stores not equalized; no 
knowledge of but one honey-flow; 
supers left on for winter, and many 
other things done entirely out of 
season, with results disastrous. 

Is it any wonder we fail? Is it 
any wonder we succeed when we do 
things at the proper time? 

It is easy to be timely in our work, 
if we only refresh our memory with 
past experiences, and keep close 
watch of the bees and the plants as 
they bloom out in the forest. 

It is just a matter of a little appli- 
cation. If we are not expert api- 
arists and don’t do the general 
apiary work just right, but do it 
at the proper time, in most cases re- 


realize this peculiar and difficult situ- 
ation and on account of it are slow 
to offer information, because it 
would often be misleading. Only pro- 
gressive beekeepers scattered around 
over this great section can give it. 

This accounts for the fact that al- 
though in the South we have the 
bulk of the bees of our great country, 
yet the amount of honey produced is 
small, and returns very light. 


Suggestions 

Southern Florida—We may ex- 
pect a flow here by January 1, mostly 
from pennyroyal. So bees must be 
left in the very best of shape at the 
close of the last flow, which is from 
goldenrod, early in November. All 
weak colonies should be united and 
all headed with good queens. Ready- 
built comb should be given the bees 
to store this early honey, for they 
will not build much comb during its 
flow. About February 15 this flow 
stops and the citrus comes. Ex- 
tract and give combs back for this 
flow. 

About March 10 a little increase 
may be made, transferring, etc., done. 
This flow stops the first of May, 
when all extracting should be done, 
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but not too closely, as the next flow 
comes about June 1. It is saw pal- 
metto and mango. During this time 
a little more increase can be made 
and extra combs can be built. In 
July cabbage palmetto may yield, 
giving a light extracting, but at this 
time plenty of honey must be left in 
the hives, for the fall flow is a long 
ways off, which is from goldenrod 
and a few other fall flowers, but the 
flow is not certain by any means, and 
if stores are low bees will go down 
and only wholesale feeding will save 
them. So plenty of stores should be 
left from the saw palmetto flow, 


which may be later removed if the - 


other flows come. 

Jacksonville, Fla., is one-third of 
the way between the extreme south- 
ern point in the State and Washing- 
ton, D. C. This gives some idea of 
the length of this narrow strip of 
land lying between the Atlantic and 
the Gulf. Florida also extends west- 
ward nearly as far in a narrow strip. 
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more watered sections from titi. 
Here bees need but little stores left 
on for winter. I have heard bee- 
keepers here say they have never 
known bees to perish. 

Apiary work should begin here in 
February. Tupelo gum thinly scat- 
tered along small streams follows 
with light yield, also some gallberry. 
In summer and late fall bees live in 
a hand to mouth manner. 

In flat, wooded sections gallberry 
gives a good flow in May, and a glim- 
mering flow follows from scattering 
partridge pea. 

The High Sand Ridge Section.—Here 
the early flow is from chincapin, 
which comes in April, but this shrub 
covers only a small area. In other lo- 
calities gallberry comes in May, but 
in most parts is not an early honey 
plant. With these exceptions, the 
main flow comes in July, from par- 
tridge pea. So it is very important 
to see that bees have plenty of stores 
for winter, and spring, too; but for- 
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In this narrow border of country we 
have just as widely different condi- 
tions to contend with. 

In the central and eastern sections 
conditions are similar. Here we have 
no very early honey-flow, as we are 
out of the citrus section. The long 
period of breeding in early spring 
consumes lots of stores. So the bees 
must be left very heavy with stores 
or else they will collapse before the 
flow comes, which is mostly from 
saw palmetto and a little gallberry. 
The bees should be strong here for 
the main flow, which is never very 
heavy. But a light flow follows it 
either from cabbage palmetto or par- 
tridge pea. So the honey may be ex- 
tracted closely from the supers when 
there is a lot of honey in the brood- 
nest. Apiary work should start here 
the first of April and increase made 
in May. After July 15 the bees 
should be looked after for wintering. 

Northern Florida—The flow comes 
on here the first of March, in the 


tunately the summer farewell gives a 
flow here until frost, which always 
leaves bees in good condition for 
winter. 

Increase should be made and combs 
built if posible during chincapin or 
gallberry flow, so as to make harvest 
as heavy as possible during the main 
flow, for during it there is a great 
scarcity of pollen, and bees slack up 
brood-rearing wonderfully. Later 
pollen comes in and they build up 
well for winter. 

Here beekeeping is easier than in 
any other section. One good apiarist 
can care for 500 colonies or more 
without help. 

West Florida—Here beekeeping 
seems to be narrowed down to the 
tupelo gum. They have no fall flow, 
and bees are wonderfully reduced in 
strength after winter, and work to 
get ready for the flow which comes 
and goes almost in the month of 
May. Some titi in small streams gives 
them a wonderful start, then, just 
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after its close, a light flow comes on 
from snow vine. Here beginners do 
not do much at beekeeping, because 
conditions are not so favorable for 
the inexperienced; but here is where 
our best apiarists keep bees, and 
they do not reach fame until ad- 
vanced in years. 

Let me say before I quit Florida 
that I have not mentioned all honey 
plants here, but only the main ones. 
Ask the natives about certain plants 
and in most cases they can point out 
every variety to you. By all means 
know them, what you may expect 
from them and when. Watch the 
bees. 

Bradentown, Fla. 


Garden Flowers That Beautify 
the Home and Many of which 
Provide a Wealth of Pol- 
len for the Bees 


By W. J. Sheppard, Nelson, B. C. 
GOOD selection of varieties of 
A flowers will keep up a con- 
stant succession of bloom in 
the garden from early spring to late 
fall. While making this selection the 
preferences of the bees can at the 
same time be studied and adminis- 
tered to. What is more delightful 
than to quietly stroll around to ad- 
mire a well arranged and well cared 
for and beautiful garden, filled with 
choice and fragrant flowers, and to 
listen to the restful and contented 
hum of the bees engaged in their 
daily task of sipping the nectar, or 
gathering the pollen from the blos- 
soms? 

In early spring, crocuses and the 
blue scillas, or squills, are the first 
of the garden flowers here to open 
and attract the bees. A little later on 
white arabias, yellow alyssum and 
the lovely azure-blue forget-me-nots 
make their appearance, all of which 
are great favorites and assiduously 
visited. We have tried wallflowers, 
but have always lost them through 
the snow breaking them down in 
winter. Some of the flowering shrubs 
that begin to open at about this time 
are a great source of attraction. 
Many of these make a splendid back- 
ground for the flower borders. The 
different varieties of the flowering 
currants are continually crowded 
with bees. Then there are the Si- 
berian pea tree, berberis, in variety, 
white and yellow broom, oleaster, 
furze, or corse, single lilacs, weige- 
las in variety, etc. 

As a general rule perennials are to 
be preferred in the flower borders, 
as when once planted and established 
they come up year after year and do 
not require very much attention, ex- 
cept staking and tying up. The per- 
ennial larkspurs, or delphiniums, are 
splendid and make a grand show. The 
colors—white, pale yellow and vari- 
ous shades of blue—ranging from 
lovely sky blue to dark indigo and 
purple shades, are always to be ad- 
mired. The belladonna, which 
are of medium height, and the little 
dwarf butterfly variety remain in 
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bloom nearly all the summer. The 
bees are constant visitors to these 
flowers and they are also a great 
source of attraction to the tiny, glis- 
tening humming-birds that come and 
go all day long, while they remain 
with us. It is always interesting and 
often amusing to watch their many 
little antics. The campanulas are very 
decorative and there are endless 
kinds to choose from. The biennial 
varieties of the cup-and-saucer type 
are most favored by the bees, as the 
anthers are simply smothered with 
pollen. The little catmint makes a 
nice little plant for the extreme edge 
of the borders. 

Lilies of all kinds are noted for 
their wealth of pollen and the orien- 
tal poppies have also quite a lot. The 
latter make a gorgeous show, as they 
are now to be had in colors of all 
tints, ranging from pure white to all 
shades of pinks, salmons and the 
most beautiful reds and crimsons. 
One can scarcely afford to leave out 
the iris family, aptly termed the 
“poor man’s orchid,” as although not 
of much, or indeed any, value to the 
bees, no garden is complete without 
them. There is a long-continued se- 
quence of most beautiful and quaint 
flowers if all the various types are 


grown, viz., the Spanish, English, 
German, Siberian and Japanese 
forms. Phloxes are in the same cate- 


gory as the iris family, in not being 
visited by the bees, but are favorites 
for the humming-birds, which fre- 
quently hover over them. These 
make such a grand show and flower 
for so long a period that they are an 
absolute necessity in every garden, 
and are sweetly scented. The dwarf 
Alpine varieties are well adapted for 
the rockery. The long-spurred col- 
umbines, too, must be remembered. 
These have been” greatly im- 
proved of recent years. The hum- 
ming-birds are fond of them, as with 
their long tongues they have no diffi- 
culty in reaching the nectar. Of 
course no garden would be complete 
without roses, the queen of flowers. 
The double kinds are of no service to 
the bees, but the single-flowered va- 
rieties, of which there are so many 
lovely kinds, and the briers, yield a 
certain amount of pollen. I almost 
forget to mention the peonies, that 
succeed so.splendidly here. There is 
an endless array of beautiful kinds. 
The single-flowered ones have quan- 
tities of pollen. The stately holly- 
hocks should also be found a place, 
the single forms of which the bees 
are very fond of.,’The bergamot, the 
horse-mint of Téxas (variety Cam- 
bridge Scarlet) is very striking and 
flowers all summer and is a great at- 
traction to the humming-birds. 


Of all the annuals that are grown 
there’s nothing the bees are so fond 
of as mignonette, for which room 
should always be provided, if only on 
account of its sweet and constant 
perfume. The bees simply revel in 
the blossoms and are to be found 
there every day when they are able 
to fly. Phacelia tanacetifolia, belong- 
ing to a small genus of Californian 
annuals, is well worth growing. A 
place should be set aside for Shirley 
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and other kinds of poppies, as these 
yield bounteous supplies of pollen 
and also help to make the garden gay. 
Nasturtiums of different kinds also 
deserve to be grown, as the bees re- 
peatedly visit them. 

For late summer and early fall 
there are the perennial asters, or Mi- 
chaelmas daisies, some of the newer 
varieties of which are a great ad- 
vance on older kinds, and are rich 
in both pollen and nectar. The Jap- 
anese anemones, or wind flowers, 
bloom at this period and are very 
pretty and graceful. 


Queen Efficiency 


By P. C. Chadwick 


OR some time I have given the 
F thought of queen efficiency more 
than the usual amount of study. 
The fact that in some parts of Cali- 
fornia, as well as some of the South- 
ern States, winter breeding is not 
only frequent but excessive, gave 
rise to the thought, is excessive 
winter breeding desirable? From 
the standpoint of consumption of 
stores it is reasonable to believe 
that where winter breeding is in 
progress to any extent, there is also 
a flow of nectar that is causing the 
breeding, which we will assume is 
sufficient to meet the needs of the 
colony for that purpose. But the 
effect on the life and energy of the 
queen seems of more importance 
than the mere fact that the colony is 
breeding during the winter months. 
There is a period in the life of the 
queen when she may be said to have 
reached the “peak” of her energy. 
The question then arises, how can 
we secure the best results from her 
or can we so arrange her career as 
to secure her services in honey pro- 
duction when she is at the “peak” of 
her career? In some locations it is 
doubtful if this can be accomplished, 
yet it might be. 
My observation on the life and en- 
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ergy of queens is that the first sea- 
son after their mating is the best of 
their life, or, in other words, they 
pass the “peak” of their energy at 
that time, in California. In the east, 
where the winters cause a long peri- 
od of rest, as well as being more or 
less inactive during the autumn, the 
situation is somewhat different. But 
even there I have observed that 
where a long breeding season, say 
from apple bloom to the close of a 
long white clover flow comes, the 
energy of the queen by the next sea- 
son is waning. In California the 
breeding under normal conditions in 


- all parts of the State should begin in 


earnest by mid-February, and if the 
season is a good one we may expect 
the breeding to continue almost un- 
abated until well through July, thus 
giving five months of continual and 
excessive activity. A queen mated 
the July previous will have passed 
her “peak” of usefulness, during the 
twelve months, under these condi- 
tions. 

The amount of breeding space 
given a colony is a factor, for if the 
queen is confined to an eight-frame 
hive in the brood-chamber proper, or 
other small breeding space, she will 
be efficient much longer than the 
queen that is given a_ ten-frame 
brood-chamber and allowed to lay 
freely in the extracting-super also, 
for in the ten-frame hive, with the 
extracting super, she will have 
eighteen frames available for brood, 
while in the eight, her limit would be 
the eight frames. 

If a queen mated in July is placed 
under conditions that cause her to 
lay continually through the summer, 
autumn and winter, it is possible for 
her to have passed her best before 
the close of the season the spring 
following. Hence, it would seem 
that if breeding could be kept to a 
minimum during the winter months, 
the response in the spring would be 
more rapid and a greater force of 
young bees could be secured of the 
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proper age to gather in the nectar 
when the season had also reached its 
“peak” for nectar. 

In 1916 every queen in my yard was 
replaced with a virgin that mated 
from the full colony. This I consider 
the most desirable way to requeen. 
By August of 1917 I had lost more 
than a dozen colonies from queen- 
lessness, while doubtless many of 
my 1917 queens had been replaced by 
supersedure unknown to me. I men- 
tion this for the reason that, having 
requeened under what I consider 
ideal conditions, I found many of my 
queens gone by the end of the fol- 
lowing season. The ideal time 
for requeening, in my opinion, would 
be in September or October, for then, 
even with much winter laying the 
greatest energy of the queen would 
not have been passed. But there are 
so many years when conditions are 
such that requeening at that time is 
almost impossible, owing to a dearth 
of honey, it is found necessary to 
requeen when opportunity offers and 
and not wait for conditions that may 
not come. Immediately following the 
main honey flow is preferable, when 
a dearth of nectar may be expected 
later. 

Redlands, Calif. 


A Talk for Young Folks 


By Harry Lathrop 

SHORT time ago there passed 

A away, at Denver, Colo., one 

who was the full realization of 

the ideal scout ‘and pioneer—‘Buf- 

falo Bill,” or speaking more correct- 

ly, William F. Cody. “Buffalo Bill,” 

as we love to speak of him, repre- 

sented a class that will be known no 

more in our country except in his- 
tory and romance. 

In like manner is passing a class of 
men who were pioneers in the realm 
of modern and scientific beekeeping. 
They were a noble band of men and 
their names will also live on the 
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pages of history. They will be hon- 
ored and revered by other enthusi- 
asts who will take up beekeeping for 
the love of it in the days to come. 

What was it that gave the pioneers 
and plainsmen their power and ef- 
ficiency? Was it not their. ability to 
read intelligently and unerringly the 
language of nature and the wilds 
among which they lived? Like the 
Indians, they were good sign read- 
ers. 

What is it that has enabled bee- 
keepers to so control the activities 
of our interesting little friends, that 
the result is remarkable in compari- 
son with primitive and uninteligent 
methods? I think it is the ability to 
hear the language of the bees and 
the understanding that bees will uni- 
formly do certain things under cer- 
tain conditions. Thus the conditions 
are met and men reap the benefit of 
the unerring skill of the little work- 
ers. 

Among all living beings, including 
plants, there is a strong instinct to- 
ward reproduction, or in other words, 
self-preservation of the race. Notice 
how many, many seeds are produced 
by trees and plants. Some trees, 
like the maple, produce seed pods 
with wings so they can fly to distant 
parts. The dandelion uses a balloon 
or airship to scatter its seeds afar. 
Among insects, eggs are produced by 
the millions, and thus some, like the 
grasshoppers, become a menace to 
man. 

Among higher animals some are 
not so persistent and in many cases 
certain families become extinct. The 
beautiful passenger pigeon, which was 
plentiful up to about 1882, belonged 
to this class. The mother bird laid 
only two eggs at a sitting and the 
birds refused to breed unless they 
were in large colonies. History tells 
about the great pigeon roosts of 
former years in which there were 
acres and acres of timber so loaded 
with nests that some of the branches 
would break from the trees. 











In Florida, some of the apiaries have to be put up on platforms for 
protection in the lowlands 
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The roosts were broken up by the 
ruthless hand of man, great inroads 
were made in the flocks by the means 
of shotguns and nets, and the scat- 
tered individuals were discouraged 
and allowed themselves to die with- 
out attempting to breed. 

In order to illustrate the strong 
impulse toward self-preservation on 
the part of bees, I am going to tell 
you a little story of what I saw in 
my own bee-yard last summer. About 
the beginning of the white clover 
yield I noticed a hive that was strong 
in bees and brood and in which sev- 
eral queen-cells were already started. 
I thought it would be a good thing 
to divide this colony lest the bees 
should swarm when I was not look- 
ing. The colony had two eight-frame 
bodies for a brood-chamber, and one 
super of store combs over an ex- 
cluder. I procured another hive and 
placed it on. another stand about 
ten feet distant. Then I proposed to 
take all of the brood and some of the 
bees out of the parent hive and place 
them over in the other hive, leaving 
the queen in the parent hive, which 
I would fill with clean brood-combs. 
I was sure the bees would go to 
work in each hive, and give me a 
good crop of honey at the close of 
the season. 

The division was made, and as I 
took out the combs of brood and 
placed them over in the new hive 
I kept a sharp lookout for the queen. 
I failed to see her and simply took 
it for granted that she was left in 
the broodless hive. The bees knew 
better and they soon told me so in 
language -which the  bee-master 
knows very well. You see it is this 
power to understand the language of 
bees that makes a beekeeper. I had 
evidently taken the queen with the 
brood, and the bees, in the now 
queenless and broodless hive, mani- 
fested the most unmistakable signs 
of distress. Such distress on the part 
of humans would be heartrending. 

I had taken away their last hope of 
perpetuating the colony. Now bees 
don’t care so much for an individual, 
it is the good of the colony (com- 
munity) they are looking after. They 
are great socialists, indeed. But to 
return to the hives; what should I do 
to make matters right so that the 
discontented colony would go to 
work, clean house and begin storing 
operations? I will tell you what I 
did. Without taking the time to look 
up the queen, I just lifted out one 
comb having brood and a few queen- 
cells, from the new colony, and 
placed it in the parent hive. Almost 
instantly the bees quieted down and 
gave out that contented, musical 
hum that the beekeeper so loves to 
hear. 

What I did gave them the means 
whereby they could rear another 
queen, or mother bee, and thus go 
on as a living family and not miser- 
ably die out as they would have done. 

What of the results? I do not have 
much time to give to mv bee-yard on 
account of other duties, so these 
hives were not looked at again till it 
came time to extract the crop. The 
first one gave 150 pounds of nice, 
white clover honey. I really expect- 
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ed the other would be weak, but it 
gave the same amount, so the colony 
that was divided really paid me $30 
for the season. Not so bad, consid- 
ering the little time I gave them. 
From what we have learned from 
the bees and in other ways, I am 
sure it is proper to say that the most 
important requirement is to guard 
carefully those things that have to 
do with our lives and our home. The 
bees would not allow their home to 
be broken up contrary to the laws 
of their being. So should we guard 
with the greatest care the things 
that are most important. It is fine 
that we can learn to understand bee 
language; they can teach many les- 
sons and give us interest in good 
things and fellowship with good men 
and women. We can follow in the 
path marked out by the pioneers 
and it is an honor to do so. 
Bridgeport, Wis. 


Foods We Need, and the Foods 
to Use 


By Mary G. Phillips. 

T is a regrettable fact that al- 
though most of us women are 
willing to let our families go un- 

darned and buttonless, while we sew 
on Red Cross bed: shirts, and are wil- 
ling to sit up until midnight finishing 
a Red Cross sweater, we are not so 
willing to make the real personal sac- 
rifice which following the letter of 
the Food Administration law entails. 
It is neither pleasant nor easy to 
omit eating between meals at after- 
noon gatherings, it is hard to give 
up the favorite dish of toast for 
breakfast, and hardest of all comes 
the knowledge that the strain upon 
one’s already overburdened pocket- 
book is increased somewhat by keep- 
ing the food pledge. There are en- 
tirely too many families where the 
food pledge, although signed, is not 
strictly kept, although here and there 
in every community will be found a 
family, and perhaps it will be the one 
least suspected of being capable of 
real sacrifice, which is bending its 
whole daily energy to winning the 
war. That is the family which real- 
izes that until every man, woman and 
child in the country accepts a per- 
sonal responsibility in following the 
directions of the government, the 
war will go on. Here is where we 
women have a special opportunity 
for service—in* controlling the 
kitchen, thus deciding what and how 
much the family shall eat, we are di- 
rectly responsible for the keeping of 
the food pledge. More than that, 
have you ever noticed that it is the 
mother who sets the tone of the 
household? By setting an example 
in sacrifice, as well as by making the 
children understand the necessity for 
eating cheerfully, not what we like, 
but what the soldiers do not need, it 
is generally the mother who sets the 
standard of conduct. 

We must not forget, however, that 
the Government is not asking us to 
give up one article of our diet which 
we actually need to keep the body 
in good health. We are not so much 


. our. soldiers 
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to “do without,” as we are to “sub- 
stitute,” but to do that intelligently 
we must know a little about the vari- 
ous foods and what they do for us. 
Most housewives are frightened by 
the use of such terms as “protein,” 
“calories,” “carbohydrates, etc., when, 
after all, the fingers of one hand are 
enough to tabulate all the terms we 
need to know. The foods required to 
keep the body in proper condition 
may be grouped under five heads: 

Group I.—Meats and other protein- 
rich foods. 

Group II.—Cereals and 
starchy foods. 

Group III.—Sweets. 

Group IV.—Fats. 

Group V.—Body- regulators, fruits 
and vegetables. 

We need foods from all five of 
these groups every day, and if we can 
once get them fixed firmly in mind, 
it almost becomes second nature in 
planning meals to choose something 
from each group. 


other 
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cottage cheese, fish, nuts, peas and 
beans. 

Group II, containing the foods rich 
in starch, is most important, as it 
contains that vital factor in the war 
—wheat. Whole cereals come near 
to being complete foods, since they 
coutain protein and other needed ele- 
ments as well as starch, and in most 
countries they supply more of the 
nourishment than any other kind of 
food. Wheat, rye and barley are the 
three cereals which can be used in 
making bread as we know it, and the 
progress in luxury and prosperity of 
a country can be gauged by which of 
these cereals is used. Uncivilized 
peoples, begin with barley, but as 
the race becomes more prosperous it 
discards barley for rye, then later, 
rye is discarded for wheat, which 
makes a bread that is whiter, lighter 
and finer in texture. The nutritive 
value, however, of these three grains 
is practically the same. The French 
are the greatest eaters of white 





In some localities the dearth of pollen in spring holds ‘back brood-rearing. Above 
are two buckets partly filled with corn chop, with bees working on it 


The foods in Group I are chiefly 
for the building of new tissue, and 
naturally people who live an active 
life, which breaks down and uses up 
tissues rapidly, need more protein 
than sedentary folks. That is why 
consume such _ great 
quantities of pork and beef, they are 
leading far more strenuous lives than 
they did as civilians. Actively grow- 
ing children must have considerable 
protein food, but fortunately, the 
form best adapted to their needs is 
whole milk. With regard to this kind 
of food, the Government asks us in 
the new home card, not to eat any 
meat on Tuesdays, to omit all pork 
(which includes lard) on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, and to have one 
meatless meal each day. This does 
not mean that our families should go 
without the proper amount of pro- 
tein each day, but it does mean that 
we must substitute for bacon, beef, 
mutton and pork, the following pro- 
tein-rich foods: milk, poultry, eggs, 


bread in the world, for 52 per cent of 
their total food is wheat bread. They 
do not eat rice, oats, corn, barley nor 
rye, and it would mean an entire 
change of diet for them to adopt 
these cereals. Shall we ask the 
women of France to use these almost 
unknown foods, when they are al- 
ready so overburdened and harrassed 
or shall we, who know and like these 
substitutes, use them and give to the 
French their much needed wheat? 
The noble, uncomplaining French 
women are not only managing their 
different homes, sending packages of 
food to their soldier prisoners in 
Germany, caring for the tubercular 
and infirm at home, but they are like- 
wise doing all the agricultural work 
of the country, some of them being 
even harnessed to the plow! 

Every time we use some cereal 
other than white flour we are helping 
these. magnificent women abroad. 
Here are the _ starch-giving foods 
from which we may choose: Corn- 
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meal; rice, barley, potatoes 
and white), rye, tapioca. 
Group III consists of foods con- 
taining sugar, the fuel which, to- 
gether with fats, supplies the energy 
of the body. Here beekeepers’ wives 
have an unusual opportunity to help 
supply the needed sugar for the al- 
lies. For we are familiar with honey 
and know how to use it in cooking, 
therefore let us use honey entirely 
for sweetening, if we have any of 
the crop left. Of course this does 
not excuse us from being as sparing 
as possible in our use of sweets of 
any kind, and for the sake of variety 
as. well as to supply the needed sugar 
without encroaching upon that which 
may be shipped, it is wise to substi- 
tute dates, raisins, figs and prunes, 
all of which are rich in sugar. 
Group IV consists of fats, “the 
most precious thing in this war,” for 
not only do fats supply energy for 
the body, but they are needed in the 
making of explosives. We are not 


(sweet 
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war a nation which eats more fruit 
and vegetables, instead of the exces- 
sive meat eaters we have been. It 
is from fruits and vegetables that we 
get mineral salts, certain acids and 
bulk, or “roughage,” all of which 
help to keep the body in good health. 
As most of these foods are perish- 
able, we are not asked to restrict 
ourselves in their use, and I think 
that we will find our families all the 
better for a larger supply of them in 
our meals. 

It seems as if it should be an easy 
matter to plan meals with all these 
foods to choose from, and if we put 
our whole energy into the task, it is 
not especially difficult. The woman 
is fortunate who has her cellar 
stocked with home products and who 
has her poultry and eggs in the back 
yard. Those of us who are city 
dwellers and who find that the grocer 
is just out of the very things we 
planned to eat on a certain day, may 
have to make the meals a little one- 

















A House Apiary in Sweden. We little realize what it is to be crowded for bee 
locations 


asked to do without fat—part of our 
duty is to keep the people at home in 
prime condition—but we are asked 
not to waste a single ounce and not 
to use any more than we need. We 
certainly do not need pie every day, 
nor fried foods, and we can substi- 
tute vegetable oils largely for the 
animal fats we: have always used. 
There is one precaution to be ob- 
served, however, in using oleomar- 
garine or other butter substitutes. 
None of the fats which take the 
place of butter contain certain chem- 
ical substances (which have not yet 
been named) which seem to be neces- 
sary for the growth of children, and 
which are found in butter. You will 
notice in all the government bulle- 
tins that we are warned not to cut 
down the children’s butter ration, so 
even though you may pay the price 
for butter with a groan, it is better 
than ‘paying a doctor to tell you that 
your child is suffering from malnu- 
trition. 


Group V, the body regulators, 
form an important part of our meals 
which is too often neglected. It is to 
be hoped that we come out of this 


sided that day; but one can readily 
shift the balance in the other direc- 
tion the next day. And the best part 
of putting one’s whole heart into the 
task of providing a balanced ration, 
is the sure reward of bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks in the family. 
Washington, D. C. 


A House Apiary 


By Frank M. Pillsbury 
HE cut shows a house apiary be- 
"TP engine to Mr. H. Jonsson, in 
Sweden. He has only black bees 
and does not favor the Italians, hav- 
ing tried them and discarded them in 
favor of the blacks. He has handled 
these without veil or gloves for 
years. The house contains forty-eight 
colonies, as can be seen, with twelve 
colonies in each ell. Entrances are 
painted different colors. Formerly 
skeps were used, but the change to 
hives has been very satisfactory, 
since it is no longer necessary to 
sulphur the bees. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Apiary Buildings and Their 

s 
Equipment 
By Morley Pettit. 

BEEKEEPER’S. buildings and 
A equipment will depend on his 
general system of manage- 
ment. If he moves his extracting 
machinery from apiary to apiary he 
can use vacant houses or temporary 
structures which can be made fairly 
bee-proof at moderate cost. A com- 
plete extracting outfit at each yard 
will involve more expense for equip- 
ment; and if he brings all supers 
home to extract,a good central plant 
will practically replace all outapiary 

buildings. 

All three systems have their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and 
each beekeeper must choose the one 
which in his case has the most of the 
former and the fewest of the latter. 

Before the days of power machin- 
ery and motor transportation, one of 
the outyard arrangements seemed 
the best. The hand extractor was 
easily moved and set up, or a com- 
plete set of extractors was not ex- 
pensive. The smaller output with hand 
machinery simplified the handling 
of the honey and getting it all home 
each night. On the other hand, 
teaming supers home and back again 
was slow, costly and dangerous. 

In one way the introduction of the 
automobile.-made this arrangement 
more desirable by shortening the 
time on the road and leaving more 
time for work or recreation each day. 
But outapiaries have to be moved 
sometimes; temporary arrangements 
are little more than a makeshift, 
and one tires of always working un- 
der these conditions. 

Then came the more general use 
of power extractors with increased 
capacity which complicated the mat- 
ter of moving and setting up machin- 
ery and increased the difficulty of 
clarifying, filling and taking home all 
honey at the end of each day’s work. 
Some advanced beekeepers immedi- 
ately bought motor trucks, as the 
lighter ones were then coming on 
the market, and started taking all 
supers home to extract. The high 
cost of trucking at that time de- 
terred most of us from following their 
example; but I have not heard of 
anyone going back on that system 
after once testing it thoroughly. The 
present facilities for converting light 
cars into trucks at low expense are 
increasing the number of satisfied 
users of the central extracting plant. 

I do not believe the advertising 
manager of the American Bee Jour- 
nal will object to the following ex- 
pression of an idea prevalent among 
advanced beekeepers, that Henry 
Ford has made commercial beekeep- 
ing in its present advanced state 
possible. Without perpetrating a 
new Fliver joke, I wish to express a 
desire that his name be placed beside 
those of the inventors of the mova- 
ble frame hive, the extractor and 
comb foundation, and that he _ be 
made an honorary member of the Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Association. 

Advantages of Central Plant 

When apiaries are all managed 
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from one central plant the advan- 
tages may be listed as follows: 

1. A thoroughly suitable building 
may be erected on the beekeeper’s 
own property where machinery can 
be permanently installed. A _ sys- 
tematic person will then gather 
around him all sorts of labor-saving 
devices and conveniences which take 
time to accumulate and which fre- 
quent moving to outapiaries com- 
pletely disorganize. I am referring 
especially to the tools one uses only 
occasionally which must have regu- 
lar places and be kept in them or 
they can never be found when 
wanted. 

2. There is less expense for equip- 
ment than where each apiary is 
equipped, and less wear on machin- 
ery than where one outfit is torn up, 
moved, fastened down and torn up 
again from time to time. 

3. Larger and better machinery will 
be used, and it will be installed in a 
much more substantial manner when 
it is going in to stay 

4. More pounds per day will be 


extracted because of the improved 
machinery. ; 
The work of extracting and 


caring for honey and cappings is 
done at home, where meals and 
hours can be regular, and if the bee- 
keeper wishes to fit machinery or do 
other chores before and after hours 
he is there to do it, instead of travel- 
ing on the road. This matter of 
regular hours is very important in 
keeping help. 

6. Honey can be left in store- 
tanks for a few days to clarify, free 
itself of air bubbles from the extrac- 
tor, and blend before filling into sell- 
ing packages. 

















Rear view of Pettit Apiary Building 


7. The work.of extracting, once 
started, can be’carried through more 
systematically. 

8. At the end of the season all 
supers are at home for the overhaul- 
ing or painting'many of them will 
need. 

No doubt the advocates of this sys- 
tem will know other advantages I 
have missed. 

The disadvantages of bringing su- 
pers home to extract are: 


1. The expense of hauling full 


supers home and empty ones out, 
including some risk of breaking 
combs. This includes first cost, up- 


keep and depreciation of truck; also 
the time of driver. Against this 
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must be balanced the fact that a light 
truck is practically indispensable 
anyway; almost as many trips to the 
outapiaries would be needed to go to 
work as to bring supers home, es- 
pecially as the honey and wax have 
to come home in any case, and the 
moving and setting up of machinery 
take considerable time. 

2. The trouble with robbers when 
wet combs are taken to a yard in the 
absence of a flow. This is serious, 
but could be overcome by going with 
them at night, as a last resort. 

3. A more serious objection is the 
danger of spreading disease, and I 
would advise going slowly until it is 
pretty well eradicated from all api- 
aries concerned. The danger can be 
overcome by extreme care to prevent 
robbing at every step. The home 
garage should be in the same build- 
ing as the extracting room and 
equally bee-tight, so that each load 
of supers is under cover all the time 
at home except when actually mov- 
ing in or out. Also all supers from 
each apiary should be kept by them- 
selves, with no mixing. Extreme 
care with reference to infection all 
along the line will not only prevent 
spread from one apiary to another, 
but should eradicate American foul- 
brood entirely. 

The Pettit Apiary Building 

After several years of moving ma- 
chinery, first the hand extractor and 
capping can in a one-horse wagon; 
then the power extractor, engine and 
capping melter with a team, and later 
in a motor truck, I have become a 
convert to the central apiary building 
idea. I have built one and have, or 
will incorporate in it some ideas 
based on modern principles of fac- 
tory equipment. The building is 24x 
40 ft., with walls 16 ft. to the plate, 
and a gable roof. It is built on a 
concrete foundation and is two 
stories high, with a 4-in. cement floor 
down stairsandapine floor on 10-in. 
joist overhead. The joist are 12 ft. 
long and meet on a middle partition, 
making a floor strong enough to 
carry almost any weight that is likely 
to be put on it. 

The ground floor is divided by the 
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middle partition, which stops 11 ft. 
from one end for a garage, running 
across the building and extending. 6 
ft. in front. This garage, being about 
11x30 ft., has room for a truck and 
an automobile, or two light trucks, 
as required. The other two rooms, 
each 12x29 ft., are the extracting 
room and honey room, respectively. 
It is 10 feet from the lower to the 
upper floor, giving a ceiling 9 feet 
in the clear. The cement foundation 
on all walls rises four inches above 
the cement floor, which slopes to- 
ward the middle of each room, where 
a bell-trap connects with the sewer. 
This makes washing down the floor 
with hose and brush after each day’s 
extracting, or other mussy work, a 
pleasure to anticipate. The extract- 
ing room also has a washing sink 
with draining table against the mid- 
dle partition near the door of the 
honey room. Running water, hot 
and cold, and steam will be on tap 
at the sink. 


The upstairs will contain the office 
of the business, a lavatory with 
closet and a shower for the men, the 
carpenter shop, paint shop, founda- 
tion room, storeroom, etc. As far as 
possible, I aim to have a room de- 
voted to each line of work, and use 
it for nothing else. Then machinery 
and appliances once installed need 
not be moved, but can be left all 
ready for use at a moment’s notice. 
It will be a lot of space, but that is 
cheaper than man-time, which_ is 
about the most expensive commodity 
there is in production today. 

The stairs go up beside the middle 
partition and open from the garage. 
They are of easy grade for climbing, 
but no wider than is necessary for 
one person to go up or down. They 
are not intended for carrying things 
up, as all material goes through a 
trap door in the ceiling over the 
garage. This is 6x4 ft. and may be 
fitted with a simple hoist, although 
it is easy to hand light things up or 
down from the back of a truck stand- 
ing on the garage floor beneath. 
This is particularly convenient when 
loads come in or go out; all material 
being handled in the garage under 





Apiary side of central apiary building at the Pettit Apiaries at Georgetown, Ontario. 
Garage door on this side allows truck to be backed out between rows of hives 


for bringing in supers. 
upstairs 


Extracting room downstairs; office and carpenter shop 
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cover. At present heavy boxes are 
taken up with block and tackle. 

It will be seen by the illustration 
that a large percentage of the out- 
side wall space is glass. This abund- 
ance of light relieves the depressing 
effect which 
has. It also allows machinery to be 
placed or supers to be piled wherever 
convenient, regardless of the location 
of windows. The ceiling downstairs 
is 9 feet in the clear and all win- 
dows will be screened, giving plenty 
of air. 

(To be concluded). 


The Nutrition of the Honeybee 


By R. Adams Dutcher. 


Division of Agricultural Biochemis- 
try, University of Minnesota. 


(Continued from March number). 


ONEYDEW, the other material 
from which honey is made, is 
found on leaves of trees and 

shrubs and is supposed to be ex- 
creted or rejected. by plant lice which 
feed upon a portion of the leaf sap. 
Honeys made from this material are 
generally considered inferior to 
those made from floral nectar. Table 
VII shows an analysis of honeydew 
from the pine tree. 





Table VII 
Water ee 54.41 
OCI RR LPAI 8.16 
Se a Eee 17.44 
Gums -. 19.19 





Comparison of nectar and honey- 
dew analyses shows the honeydew to 
be high in gummy materials which 
are known to be digested with diffi- 
culty by the bee. 

Honey, which makes up a very 
large part of the bee dietary, has the 
following composition: 


Table VIII—The Composition of 








Honey 

Per cent. 
Water " 17.00 
Invert Sugar —__ ciate 75.00 
ff TT a 1.90 
en ae 1.80 
tt ae Ne aeRO .30 
I a 18 


Undetermined (pollen, dirt, hair, 
etc.) 3.68 
It is readily seen by examining 

Table VIII that honey is a carbohy- 

drate food composed almost entirely 

of invert sugar and can furnish little 
or no nitrogen for the building. of 
tissue. 

Another very important food for 
the bee is pollen obtained during the 
flowering season and deposited in 
the comb as beebread. This bee- 
bread is a storage material and is 
drawn upon as needed for the feed- 
ing of the queen and larva. It should 
be noted that the worker ‘bee eats 
comparatively no pollen, but con- 
fines herself to an almost protein- 
free diet of honey. There is little 
wonder that she lives but a few 
weeks or months. The queen bee, 
— diet : ore well balanced in 

ry way, lives for several years. 

Table IX shows the protein eunians 

of some Canadian pollens: 


indoor work so often_ 
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Table IX.—Result of the Analysis of 
Samples of Pollen 


= Z sy 
2. 79 as 
¢ og FB 
a -@8 i¢ 
' he 
Pollen from— : on Bes 
1 5 ; ° 

! Qo i 
os 1g 
| oe 
Pct. Pct. Pct 

Yellow box and 

messmate —------- 23.50 3.56 22.25 
Blue stringy bark_. 25.15 4.39 27.43 
Messmate ---.-..... 20.80 429 2681 
Black wattle, etc... 24.25 3.87 24.18 
Cacteieert® eu 20.17 3.66 22.87 
Pint SO6 oc 22.80 2.77 17.31 


(Analyses of corn pollen made at 
this laboratory show a protein con- 
tent of 24.20 per cent.) 


The Use of Food by the Honeybee 


From what has preceded we are 
forced to conclude that food ‘is used 
by the bee for two purposes: (1) to 
build protein tissues, and (2) to fur- 
nish heat and energy. This explains 
why the larve receive such large 
quantities of pollen, for in the 
brief space of 21 days all of the pro- 
tein tissue of the bee’s body is manu- 
factured. The larve are fairly 
“stuffed” with nitrogenous food. The 
same is true of the queen; not only 
is she required to repair old tissue, 
but she is required to manufacture 
thousands of eggs, and yet she lives 
for several years. Her diet is highly 
nitrogenous. Table X shows the com- 
position of larval foods: 


Table X.—Composition of Larval 
Foods 

Drones. Workers. 
© of of oF Fe 
e Ya gs ya 38 
5s 37 sa oe” la 

. J _/* 5 
Protein 45.15 55.91 31.67 53.38 27.87 
Fat --. 13.55 11.90 4.74 838 3.69 
Sugar_. 20.39 9.57 38.49 18.09 44.93 
(These results were obtained a 


great many years ago and may not 
be correct. However, they are com- 
parable.) 

With these facts in thind certain 
questions immediately present them- 
selves. Can we lengthen the life of 
the worker bee by insuring high pro- 
tein larval food of the right type 
when pollen supplies are low? Is 
there any relationship between the 
composition of the larval food and 
the strength of the colony? 
it be possible to feed the worker bee 
a small quantity of easily digestible 
protein material (in the honey or 
syrup) which will not cause a large 
accumulation of feces during the 
winter months? Table IX shows 
that pollens from different sources 
vary in protein content and the ques- 
tion might be raised, are all pollens 
equally valuable for larval foods? 
Can we find a cheap substitute for 
pollen and bring on brood rearing 
earlier, in order that we may have a 
larger colony for work by the time 
flowering season comes on? 

These and many other questions 


Would - 
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are being considered by the Divis- 
ions of Bee Culture and Agricultural 
Biochemistry at the University of 
Minnesota, and preliminary experi- 
ments are now being carried out 
along these lines. From a practical 
standpoint,’ it would be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to the honey indus- 
try to be able to put more bees and 
stronger colonies into the fleld dur- 
ing the honey season. 

At present honey and cane sugar 
are the winter stores used for win- 
tering bees, and it is known that 
colonies often come out very weak 
in the spring on such diets, especially 
if the colony was composed largely 
of old bees when going into winter 
quarters. 

Analysis of the bee’s body reveals 
appreciable quantities of mineral ele- 
ments, such as _ calcium, sulphur, 
phosphorus, chlorine and other ele- 


ments. Do these play an important 
= This question will be studied 
also. 


We have one experimental colony 
in a greenhouse which contains no 
vegetation. These bees are being 
fed honey and corn pollen. Analysis 
of the pollen, beebread and larval 
food should shed some light as to the 
changes through which these import- 
ant substances pass. 

Various substances for pollen have 
been used with varying success. No 
suggestions can be made at present 
in this regard, but we have one col- 
ony raising brood in the cellar at 
this time (Dec 5) on a cane sugar 
diet containing powdered casein, a 
milk protein. Whether this is due 
to the casein or reserve of pollen 
stores remains to be seen. The mat- 
ter of protein food for the honeybee 
is of real practical importance, for 
honey is an important article of food 
in times of peace, and now that 
sugar is not plentiful, the allies are 
shipping loads of honey from this 
and other countries to use as a sugar 
substitute. One consignment alone 
amounted to 2,000 tons. If we can 
increase this amount ever so little, 
we will have accomplished something 
not only for the nation, but for the 
honey industry. 


The Flowers of California 


By W. A. Ryal. 

HOPE I may be excused for ap- 

pearing a bit egotistical when I 

refer to my past writings on the 
honey-secreting flowers of California. 
Having been brought up among trees 
and plants (my father having been 
one of the pioneer nurserymen and 
fruit growers of this state), I nat- 
urally grew up among garden sur- 
roundings. And having been on 
the place since the days of 1865, I, 
too, learned about these insects when 
I was a little fellow. And at an early 
date I learned to investigate the 
source of the nectar they brought to 
the hives. This I was prompted to 
do more especially as I had noticed 
that some honey was much lighter 
and finer flavored than other grades. 
Then, after some years, I began to 
read the periodical bee ‘literature of 
America and, I think, it was in 1876 
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or ’77 that I began to write for the 
press. 

Some time in 1877, when a student 
of the University of California, I re- 
ceived a clipping from a Los Angeles 
paper asserting that the flowers of 
a certain variety of Eucalyptus in or 
near that city were so poisonous to 
bees that thousands of them were 
found dead beneath the branches of 
the tree. The said clipping was re- 
ferred to me by Mr. E. J. Wickson, 
the editor of the Pacific Rural Press, 
a gentleman who shortly afterward 
became one of the professors of the 
University of California, and who is, 
I believe, still connected with the 
Agricultural Department of the Uni- 
versity. I was asked to write what I 
knew upon the matter. My reply 
was that I had never known bees be- 
ing injured by quaffing the nectar of 
any variety of the tree in question; 
that I never saw any bees that were 
destroyed by gathering nectar or 
pollen from any tree or plant what- 
ever. 

The Los Angeles paper, through its 
correspondent, N. Levering. still per- 
sisted that bees were killed by such 
nectar, at least, by this particular 
tree. However, some forty years 
have. since passed and the Eucalypti 
“tribe” are considered the most valu- 
able’ honey-secreting trees  intro- 
duced into California; they still fill 
a void that would otherwise be large- 
ly nectarless, thus keeping many a 
colony from starving during Novem- 
ber and the winter months. 


The Yucca 
Upon the mountains and in some 
of the desert places through the 


lower or southern counties of Cali- 
fornia, one meets the Yucca (Hes- 
peroyucca whipplei) and at times speci- 
mens thereof are pretty and interest- 
ing, especially when they are in 
bloom, usually during June and July. 
Besides its native haunts, it may be 
occasionally seen in public parks and 
gardens in various portions of the 
State. The nectar is attractive to 
bees and, where it grows numerously, 
a good grade of light honey is se- 
cured from it. Something over a 
quarter of a century ago, the late W. 
W. Bliss, of Durate, Los Angeles 
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County, made a bee-brush from the 
leaf of this plant by securing a quan- 
tity of the fiber attached to the 
trunk. It made a soft fan-shaped 
brush that had some sale for a few 
years. 

To call a plant out of its estab- 
lished botanical name, even if such 
name is a long one and hard to re- 
member, is to give it a vulgar name, 
and the Yucca has many. It might 
appear to the casual reader irrever- 
ent to say “Our Lord’s Candle,” “Ro- 
man Candle,” or “Mountain Queen” 
are “vulgar,” but to these can be ad- 
ded “Spanish Bayonet” and “Spanish 
Dagger,” which rather strongly con- 
trast with the former. There are 


about a dozen species growing in the 

southwestern portion of the United 

States, and in adjacent Mexico. 
Very recently it has been reported 
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that this plant is now used to make 
brooms. Another species is being 
manufactured into surgical splints. 
And also it is being experimented 
with in the making of artificial limbs. 

The clump of Yuccas here _illus- 
trated I photographed one excessive- 


‘ly hot day in July, 1915, when with 


my wife I was motoring toward Los 
Angeles. It is a true yucca (Y. arbor- 
escens) and is commonly called Tree 
Yucca and Palm Yucca. We had left 
the mountainous ranges where the 
first-mentioned genus abounds, and 
after passing a small place called 
Fairmont, a sort of oasis on the edge 
of the Mojave desert, we traveled 
for some distance along a stretch of 
dry, sandy soil on which grew little 
other than scrubby brush, cactus and 
Yuccas. 
Oakland, Calif. 





A Pound of Bees Not Enough 
I differ with Dr. Miller on the 
fourth question asked by Washing- 
ton, in January number. A pound of 
bees supposed to contain 5,000 bees, 
say one-fourth remain in the hive as 
nurse bees, that would allow a good 
queen to do only one-fourth of her 
duty. A queen worth keeping will fill 
a comb with eggs in a day. It will be 
21 days before more nurses can 
emerge, and as some bees are lost 
every day, less than two pounds, or, 
better, three pounds, is sufficient to 
build up a colony readily in the cool 
weather of spring. 
M. F. PERRY, 
3radentown, Fla. 


Memory Joggers 
A record book with notes giving a 
brief record of each colony is almost 
a necessity. As an aid to getting odd 

















Yucca Trees in California 
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jobs about the apiary done, I find the 
memory joggers just the thing. 

At your printing office get some 
bright colored cardboard and have it 
cut into squares two and a_ half 
inches each way. Punch a small hole 
in the corner of each card. With a 
piece of string tie each card to a 
two-inch harness ring. Carry a few 
of these in the tool basket and when 
a colony needs attention make a note 
on one of the red flags with date 
when colony will need attention. 
Thus: 5-7, examine brood; 6-11, 
swarm due, etc. Slip the ring under 
hive cover, letting the red flag dan- 
gle at front of hive. They are con- 
spicuous, convenient and facilitate 
prompt work. 


Wrapping Hives for Outside Win- 
tering 
When it is desired to wrap hives 
for outside wintering it is unneces- 
sary to use building, roofing or other 
expensive paper. Use newspapers 
for all except the outside layer, 
_should be a fair quality of 
wrapping paper, such as the mer- 
chants buy in rolls for wrapping 
goods. This can be bought in almost 
any desired width. After all is in 
place tie down firmly and with a 
paint brush give a coat of the fol- 
lowing mixture: kerosene oil, two 
parts, and raw linseed oil, one part. 
This will waterproof the paper so 
thoroughly that it will stand expos- 
ure to rain and sun for a year or two. 
L. A. GREELEY, 
Morenci, Mich. 


Uniting Weak Colonies 
For uniting weak colonies I make 
a division board of strips that fit 
tightly to the bottom board as well 
as the ends, and even with top of 
hive. Both sides of the skeleton 
frame are covered with wire cloth 
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to prevent the bees from fighting 
through it. I move three or four 
frames with the bees to one side and 
put in the division board. The en- 
trance is closed at night and an oil- 
cloth cover placed over the frames. 
The colony is then moved to the 
stand of the one with which it is to 
be united. The frames from the 
entrance to that side is left open, 
since it is on the stand of that col- 
ony. After three or four days the 
division board is removed and all the 
bees released, when they unite with- 
out trouble. FRANK HAACK, 
Marion, Ore. 


A Sure Way to Find a Queen 
I fasten a perforated metal cage 
over the entrance so that the bees 
canot shift it. The frames are then 
removed one by one and the bees 
brushed off in front of hive. Replace 
the frames as shaken. The queen 
will readily be found trying to get 
through the entrance. When brood- 
rearing is about over in the fall one 
is almost sure to find the queen by 
taking out the three frames from 
the middle of the hive and shaking 

them in this way. 
J. H. SEIFFERT, 
North Bruce, Ontario. 
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The South Wales 


From South Wales 
Our average is from 50 to 60 Ibs. 
in this part of the country, but our 
honey is fine. It doesn’t need blending 
All our bees are the German 
race. 


brown 


W. THOMAS, 
Swindburg, Mydrim, S. Wales. 


Apiary of W. 








Honey-Sweetened Whipped Cream 

When whipping cream try adding 
a teaspoonful of strained honey in- 
stead of sugar. It not only gives the 
cream a delightful flavor, but causes 
it to stay whipped and firm all day. 


How to Make Honey Candy From 
Candied Extracted Honey or From 
Candied Comb Honey 

By Mrs. C. W. Aeppler. 

In making honey candy, either 
from candied extracted honey or 
from candied comb honey, the obsta- 
cle to overcome is the semi-lique- 
faction of the chocolate that is used 





Conducted by Miss Emma M. WILSON, Marengo, IIl. 


after the candy has been made and 
allowed to stand in a warm room. 

This matter was for a long time 
quite a problem, but after some ex- 
perimentation the following method 
was adopted, which, if followed, will 
give excellent results: 

If candied extracted honey is used, 
the honey should be entirely candied 
and not be in a semi-candied condi- 
tion. The candied extracted or comb 
honey should be cut into suitable 
pieces, half an inch each way is a 
good size. To do this, use number 
30 wire, such is is used in wiring 
brood frames. The wire is fastened 





Apiary of J. H. Seiffert, or North Bruce, Ont 
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to pieces of wood and by means of a 
sawing motion the candy can be 
easily cut into perfect cubes or other 
desired shapes. The friction will 
heat the wire so that the candied 
honey can be cut rapidly. 

If ordinary chocolate is used to cover 
the cubes of honey, the chocolate 
will assume a ‘semi-liquid condition 
on standing for a time. To overcome 
this something must be added to the 
chocolate to give the required 
texture. The method of  proced- 
ure is as_ follows. Liquefy the 
chocolate in the usual way and 
to the liquid add about 5 per 
cent of its volume of beeswax. A lit- 
tle experimentation will enable one 
to determine the amount needed for 
best results. If too much wax is used 
the beeswax can be tasted, but if 
just the proper amount is used it 
cannot be detected in any way. The 
mixture should be stirred carefully 
so that the beeswax will be evenly 
incorporated with the chocolate. 

The mixture must not be allowed 
to cool while dipping the candied 
honey. If allowed to cool, the bees- 
wax will separate. To prevent this 
set the containing vessel in hot 
water while dipping in the candied 
honey. The candied honey is dipped 
into the mixture by means of a piece 
of wire or long pin. The pin is in- 
serted into the cube of honey and 
dipped into the mixture. If the tem- 
perature of the mixture is quite high 
it may not cover the candied honey 
as thickly as is desired, and in that 
case the cubes must be dipped more 
than once. 

Nuts can be used in conneciion 
with this method to advantage. The 
pieces of nut (walnuts, pecans, etc.,) 
can be pressed into the cubes before 
dipping, or pressed into chocolate on 
the cubes prior to cooling. How- 
ever, as the chocolate. cools very 
quickly, considerable practice must 
be indulged in before the latter 
method becomes a success. 

The slight taste of beeswax im- 
parted is pleasing rather than dis- 
pleasing. Another addition to the 
long list of its uses helps our indus- 
try, since beekeepers could advertise 
the use of beeswax in this connéc- 
tion when making honey sales. 
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This candy is strictly honey candy, 
and contains nothing but the prod- 
ucts of the hive, with the addition of 
the chocolate. It has many advan- 
tages over candies made from cane 
sugar. In fact, there is real food 
value in honey candy. It can be 
eaten by children and no harm re- 
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sult, such as might result on eating 
large quantities of candy made from 
sucrose. ; 

In short, candy made in this way 1s 
perfectly delicious. But it must be 
remembered that the secret lies in 
the addition of the 5 per cent of 
beeswax. 
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Leasing Apiary Sites 

I am starting a new apiary on leased ground 
‘ and have made arrangements with the owner 
of the land a; follows: The lease is to run 
for a period of twenty years at a yearly rental 
of $15, with an additional rental of 50 pounds 
of honey annually, providing the crop amounts 
to 1,000 pounds or more. He is to give access 
to the land by means of an already established 
road. I am to fence the apiary site against 
stock. Such buildings as I construct are to 
remain my property, to be removed if desired 
at the termination of the lease. Can you 
give a legal form of lease to cover the above 
agreement? 


Answer—lIn the following form the 
land owner is the party of the first 
part and the renter the second party. 
It is not necessary that any special 
form of wording be followed to make 
a contract binding, provided that the 
terms of the agreement are clearly 
set-forth. The usual form is some- 
thing similar to the following: 


This article of agreement made and entered 
into on the 8th day of December, 1917, by 
and between John Jones, party of the first 
part, and Frank Smith, party of the second 
part, witnesseth: 

That in consideration of the sum of one dol- 
lar in hand paid by the said second party and 
the stipulations and agreements hereinafter 


mentioned, the said first party hereby agrees 
to lease to the said second party the following 
lands, to-wit: One acre in the northwest cor- 
ner of his farm in section 34, township 35, 
range 8, Dent County, Missouri, known as the 
Simmons place, for a term of twenty years. — 

It is hereby mutually agreed that the said 
land shall be used as an apiary site and for 
no other urpose, except as may be necessary 
in the care of the bees and the production and 
marketing of honey and wax 


The second party hereby agrees to pay to 
the first party the sum of fifteen dollars an- 
nually on or before the first day of July, as 
rental for said premises, with an additional 
rental of fifty pounds of honey each season 
that the total production of surplus honey 
from said apiary Shall amount to one thousand 
pounds or more. 


Said second party hereby agrees to build a 
suitable fence to protect said apiary from live 
stock at his own expense and to keep same in 
repair during the life of his agreement.. 

It is further agreed that said second party 
shall have access to said premises by way of 
an already established road; that he shall 
have the privilege of erecting buildings thereon 
for his own use in connection with the said 
apiary and that such buildings shall remain the 
property of the said second party and he shall 
retain the right to remove them at any time 
that he shall have occasion to do so. 

Signed in duplicate this .......... Guy of i004. 
1917. 

JOHN JONES 
FRANK SMITH. 
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New England Pioneer Dead.—Old 
subscribers of the American Bee 
Journal who were with us in 1916 
will recall our April number, which 
was devoted almost exclusively to 
New England. 

In it was given a description of 
New England’s, oldest beekeeper, Mr. 
Joseph H. Chase, who has just died, 
in his 91st year. 

Not only was Mr. Chase a pioneer 
beekeeper, but he was noted as a 
horticulturist, having taken prizes 
for many years at the annual horti- 
cultural show of his State. His spe- 
cialty was grapes, as well as bees, 
and he was also noted for his varie- 
ties of peonies. 


Conditions Abroad.—In 
vember and December, 1917, also 
January numbers, of the “Schweizer- 
ische Bienen-Zeitung” (Swiss Bee 
Journal), I find the following of in- 
terest: 

Beeswax is now bringing 59c per 


the No-. 


pound in Switzerland. The founda- 
tion manufacturers are troubled no 
little in getting raw material. 

In the January number of the 
American Bee Journal I reported the 
average production of honey per 
colony to be 5 Kg. This should now 
be modified, as the latest report of 
the Swiss Beekeepers’ Association 
shows an average production of 8.0 
Kg. (17.6 pounds) for 1917. In 1916 
the average production was 52 Kg, 
in 1915 9.9 Kg., and in 1914 41 Kg. 
The total value of the honey crop in 
1917 is given as $1,397,500. However, 
on account of the increased prices of 
supplies and sugar, no profit has 
been left the average beekeeper for 
his season’s work. The Swiss do not 
enjoy the large production per col- 
ony as we do here in the United 
States. 

The war department has allowed a 
maximum of 4 Kg. (88 pounds) per 
colony for spring feeding. Even 
though the importations of sugar 
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have become more and more re- 
stricted, the bees are well provided 
for. The entire success of the latter 
enterprise is due to the efforts of 
the Central Beekeepers’ Association. 
If it were not-for this powerful or- 
ganization, Swiss beekeeping would 
no doubt have perished ere this un- 
der the heel of war’s ruination. The 
wholesale price of sugar in January, 
1918, was 11.2c per pound, which is, 
of course much higher than we are 
forced to pay. 
C. W. AEPPLER. 


Illinois River Valley" Beekeepers.— 
At a meeting held at Pekin, IIl., 
called by W. H. Williams, of Pekin, 
more than 50 beekeepers were pres- 
ent. Dr. A. C. Baxter, President of 
the State Society, gave an address, 
as did C. P. Dadant. A local organi- 
zation was formed under the name 
of Illinois River Valley Beekeepers’ 
Association, with the following of- 
ficers: President, W. H. Williams, 
Pekin; Secretary, F. R. Irenberg, Pe- 
kin; Vice President, O. S. Biggs, San 
Jose, Ill. The large attendance at 
this meeting shows what good ad- 
vertising will do. 


Correspondence Course in Bee- 
keeping at Iowa State College.—The 
Iowa State College is making special 
efforts to induce Iowa beekeepers to 
produce a maximum crop of honey 
this year. In order that a large num- 
ber of beekeepers may be aided, a 
correspondence course in practical 
beekeeping has been prepared. The 
course includes ten lesson outlines, 
which will be sent out throughout 
the season as needed. Two reference 
books on beekeeping will be included 
with the lesson outlines. 

A fee of three dollars will be 
charged, to cover the cost of the 
books, and will be the only charge 
to the beekeepers taking this course. 

Any beekeeper with one or more 
colonies will find it profitable to en- 
roll for this course, and younger 
members of the family.are urgéd to 
undertake the care of the apiary for 
the coming season, where the usual 
attendant is too busy. 

The world has realized, as never 
before, that the final success of a 
nation depends upon its food supply. 
To increase the supply of most foods, 
extra labor, machinery, ground and 
seed are required. With honey, how- 
ever, a much greater crop can be se- 
cured by means of preparedness and 
a little attention to the bees at the 
right time. Give the bees a chance 
to do their bit. Nature provides the 
nectar, your country needs it. Join 
the correspondence course and har- 
vest it. Following is a list of lec- 
ture topics, with dates of mailing. 

March 1—I. General outline of 
course, suggestions for reading and 
preparation for-crop, and definitions 
of bee terms. 

April 1—II. Spring management of 
b 


ees. 
April 15—III. Diseases of bees and 
treatment. 
May 1—IV. Transferring bees. 
May 15—V. Swarming, control and 
methods of increase. 
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June 1—VI. Comb-honey produc- 


tion. 

June 15—VII. Extracted honey pro- 
duction. 

July 1—VIII. Preparation and 


marketing of honey. 
August 1—IX. Fall management of 
bees. 
September 
bees. 


1—X. Wintering of 
F. ERIC MILLEN, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Nebraska Meetings.—At the Janu- 
ary meeting, held at the University 
State Farm in conjunction with the 
Organized Agriculture meetings, the 
following officers were elected: 
President, F. J. Harris, of Lincoln; 
Vice President, Geo. O. Olson, of 
Wahoo, Secretary and Treasurer, O. 
E. Timm, of Bennington. Also a 
committee of four was elected for 
the purpose of getting new members 
and stirring up a greater interest in 
the association. : 

It was decided to hold a meeting 
on Thursday, at 9 a. m. during the 
State Fair. At this meeting will be 
given several instructive talks on the 
needs of co-operation in beekeeping, 
etc. Also it is expected to hear a 
report of the committee on their 
work done. 

On February 2 the officers held 
their meeting at Omaha and certain 
changes concerning the State Fair 
exhibit were recommended ‘before 
the Board of Agriculture. 

Also it was decided by the Asso- 
ciation that they will care for all ex- 
hibits sent in to the State Fair by 
members who cannot personally be 
there to care for their exhibit. This 
was made especially for beginner ex- 
hibitors who can have only a few en- 
tries. 

Any exhibitor who wants to take 
advantage of this offer must write 
the Secretary at least six weeks be- 
fore the Fair. 

Q. E. TIMM, Sec’y. 


The National Meeting at Burling- 
ton.—The meeting of 1918 was one of 
the smallest in attendance and one 
of the most harmonious and inter- 
esting in discussions that the Na- 
tional ever had. The small attend- 
ance was due to lack of early infor- 
mation as to the date of meeting and 
program, some members stating that 
they had received a copy of the pro- 
gram only a day ahead of the date 
of the meeting. 

President Jager was present. only 
on the first day, being called back to 
St. Paul by a telegram, for urgent 
business. He asked the editor of 
the American Bee Journal to preside 
at the meeting until after the elec- 
tion of new officers. The Vice Presi- 
dent elected in 1917, Mr. Polhemus, 
died within a week after his election, 
so that the absence of President Ja- 
ger left the meeting without a pre- 
siding officer. 

The Secretary, John C. Bull, was 
also absent and Hamlin B. Miller, of 
Marshalltown, Secretary of the Iowa 
State Association, was appointed as 
secretary pro tem. Before leaving, 
President Jager called the attention 
of the members to the fact that one 
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of the most weighty actions the Na- 
tional Association was ever called 
upon to perform was perpetrated in 
1917, when he and several others ap- 
peared before the officials of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Department to so- 
licit the establishment of extension 
work. By the influence brought to 
bear, fourteen extension workers 
were appointed to visit the different 
States, and Dr. Phillips stated that 
they were holding not less than nine 
meetings of local organizations daily 
in different parts of the country, so 
that the education of uninformed 
beekeepers is now going on at a rate 
which will increase greatly the 
knowledge concerning bees and will 
check diseases while increasing pro- 
duction. 


Very interesting information was 
supplied by Dr. Phillips concerning 
the number of circulars sent to bee- 
keepers by the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and the replies received showing 
increased interest There are over 
800,000 beekeepers in the United 
States and nevertheless it is proven 
that much more honey wastes unhar- 
vested than the total amount of 
sweets of different kinds produced. 

Steps have been taken by the Food 
Administration to supply sugar for 
feeding bees wherever it is necessary. 
Also help is extended in getting the 
delivery of both lumber and coal for 
the making of apiary implements. 

Resolutions were passed commend- 
ing the work of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and asking for its continu- 
ance and extension. 

A resolution was also passed ask- 
ing that the Postoffice Department 
take means to enable the shipping of 
bees in combless packages through 
the parcel post. 

The matter of purchase of comb- 
less packages of bees was discussed 
at length and indiscriminate pur- 
chase censured. It was the consen- 
sus of opinion among the different 
members that this business of buy- 
ing and shipping bees from the South 
in combless packages be confined to 
supplying only hives full of combs at 
the proper time. Otherwise 


more 
loss than profit would be derived 
from this business. 

Numerous papers were read and 
much information elicited. 

The officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year are: 

President—David Running, Filion, 


Mich. 

Vice-President—Hamlin 
Marshalltown. Iowa. 

Secretary—Floyd 
lanti, Mich. 

Directors—David Running, Floyd 
Markham, John C. Bull, of Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., and Professor Francis Ja- 
ger, of St. Paul, Minn. 

The marketing of honey, the mak- 
ing of honey a staple, were dis- 
cussed at length. The following 
resolution was passed 

“Resolved, That we view with sat- 
isfaction the progress already being 
made and the wonderful efficiency al- 
ready attained by the teaching of 
economic uses of honey by our State 
colleges and high schools. The Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Association en- 
dorses this work and desires in this 


B. Miller, 


Markham, Ypsi- 





° ’ 
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manner to encourage its continu- 
x,” 


ance.’, 

All the sessions were held in the 
banquet room of the Hotel Burling- 
ton, a very convenient place in the 
extremely cold weather prevailing at 
the time 

Although no place of meeting was 
selected for 1919, the election of both 
President and Secretary in the State 
of Michigan indicates a tendency to 
hold the next meeting in some cen- 
tral spot of the Middle West. 

In spite of the small income, the 
treasury was shown to have a bal- 
ance of $133.10 after paying expenses. 

Professor F. E. Millen, in charge of 
apiculture at Ames, made the state- 
ment that about 30 of our agricul- 
tural colleges are now having courses 
in beekeeping regularly. 


Ontario Short Course.—The short 
course in beekeeping was a great 
success and our program was carried 
out without a mishap of any kind. 
Sixteen attended the lectures on the 
opening day of the course and the 
class gradually increased in numbers 
until one day forty-nine people were 
present. In arranging the program 
the more elementary work was dealt 
with at the first of the course, to 
form a foundation for the more ad- 
vanced work to follow. The last half 
of the course was of particular inter- 
est to the more advanced and ‘ex- 
perienced beekeepers, although every 
detail was explained as clearly as 
possible for the benefit of the begin- 
ners. Special subjects were assigned 
to special days so that those unable 
to attend all lectures could spend 
their time here to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Mr. John A. McKinnon, 
St. Eugene, Ont., handled the subject 
of queen rearing. Mr. D. Anguish, 
of Lambeth, at one time a promi- 
nent exhibitor of honey at the Cana- 
dian exhibitions, delivered the lec- 
tures on Comb-Honey Production, 
Grading and Marketing. Principles 
were mentioned rather than methods, 
but in every case a method was 
described, to more firmly fix the 
principles in the minds of the class. 
G. B. Gooderham, B. S. A., Central 


Experimental Farm, Ottawa, spoke 
about American foulbrood. Mr. Sla- 
den, Apiarist, Dominion Experi- 


mental Farms, was here for the first 
week of the course. 

I very much regretted the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Jas. Armstrong, 
President of the Ontario Beekeep- 

Association. He has assisted 
with his practical talks at many of 
our courses, but illness prevented 
him attending. Mr. J. F. Dunn, Ridge- 
way, assisted me for the greater part 
of the time and proved a valuable 
utility man. Mr. Hershiser was also 
present and gave two very practical 
lectures. 

The teaching of this course will 
spread over a large area, some mem- 
bers of the class coming from New 
Brunswick, Pennsylvania, and one 
from Saskatchewan. They were all 
enthused with the urgent need for 
the production of more honey to help 
relieve the sugar shortage. 

Generally speaking, the prospects 
of a crop are fairly good in Ontario, 
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providing the bees come through the 
winter in good shape. We had sev- 
eral very cold days—20 to 30 degrees 
below zero—and in many cases the 
high price of honey induced the bee- 
keepers to extract rather too closely 
and the high cost of feeding may 
have stinted the bees’ ge gion 
and large loss may result from star- 
vation. z GEO. F. KINGSMILL. 
Toronto, Ont. 


California Conditions.—Just as the 
hopes of the California beekeepers 
had reached almost the lowest possi- 
ble ebb, it suddenly rained, Feb. 17. 
Now we are all at sea as to the fu- 
ture. Many believe that regardless 
of the amount of rain that may come, 
we will not secure a crop from the 
sages. Personally I do not share 
the opinion of those who think so. 
By the time this reaches the readers 
of this journal we will know more of 
the season conditions, but I venture 
the opinion that, should good rains 
follow through March, with sufficient 
in April to sustain the moisture 
through May and June. we may ex- 
pect a flow from the sages. In fact 
I should not be surprised to see one 
of the best sage crops for a number 
of years if those conditions should 
prevail. But, on the other hand, if 
the rains should be very light from 
now on (March 1), we may expect 
little from the sages, or indeed any 
wild flora. There are two factors 
that, to my mind, have played in our 
favor, the thorough drying out of 
the sage being one, the other that 
there had been so little rain previous 
to Feb. 17 that the plants were per- 
fectly dormant, the rain having come 
just at the time the sage should be- 
gin its spring growth under normal 
conditions. It will be all the more 
vigorous for that reason and will 
have escaped any great danger of 
frost. P. C. CHADWICK. 

P. S. Much rain has fallen since 
this was written—Ed. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Bureau of Markets 
Semi-Monthly Market News Bulletin 


Honey arrivals since last report: 
Keokuk, Iowa.—No arrivals. 
Hamilton, Ill—No arrivals. 
Medina, Ohio—50,900 pounds from 
Minnesota. 
Telegraphic Markets from Today’s 
Markets—Jobbing Prices 
(In many markets in the honey 
trade the term “jobber” is commonly 





applied to the original receiver who - 


buys direct from the grower in car- 
lot quantities. However, in these re- 
ports we use the term “wholesale 
carlot receiver” to designate the car- 
lot purchaser, while the term “job- 
ber” refers to the dealer who buys 
in less than carlot quantities from 
the carlot receiver and who sells di- 
rect to retailers. The prices quoted 
in this report represent the prices at 
which the “wholesale carlot receiv- 
ers” sell to the “jobbers.”) 
Note—Arrivals include 
during preceding two weeks. 
represent current quotations. 


receipts 
Prices 
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Philadelphia—No _ fresh 
Practically no demand or movement; 


market strong, very few sales. Ex-f 


tracted: no sales. Comb honty: very 
few sales, light amber, No. 2, 22c per 
pound. Beeswax: no fresh arrivals, 
no sales. 

Minneapolis—No fresh arrivals. 
Supplies very light. Demand good, 
market strong. Comb honey: 24-sec- 
tion cases Minneapolis best white, 
20c per pound; Colorado white, sup- 
plies cleaned up, $5.75-6.00 per case. 
Extracted: no sales reported. Bees- 
wax: no sales reported. 

St. Paul—No fresh arrivals. De- 
mand moderate, but exceeds supply; 
market very strong. Comb honey: 
Minnesota and Wisconsin: No. 1, 
light, 24-section cases, few sales 25c 
per pound. Beeswax: no sales re- 


ported. 
Kansas City—No fresh arrivals. 
Demand limited. movement moder- 


ate, market firm; very few sales; all 
sales in small lots. Comb honey: no 
sales reported. Extracted honey: 
Colorado and California white to light 
amber, 16-18c per pound. Beeswax: no 
sales reported. 

Denver—No fresh arrivals. Demand 


arrivals.» 


Hy 
} 





April 


moderate, market strong. Jobbing, no 
sales reported. Sales direct to re- 
tailers; few sales, comb honey $5.50 
per 24 section case. Beeswax: re- 
ceipts light; price to producer 38c 
per pound. 

Cincinnati—No fresh arrivals. Ex- 
tracted honey: demand good, move- 
ment fair, market firm; domestic 
17-19c per pound; orange and white 
sage, 22c per pound. Comb honey: 
supplies cleaned up. Beeswax: de- 
mand good, market steady. Average 
yellow, 43-45c per pound. 

New York—Arrivals, 1,019 barrels 
Cuba. Demand good, market strong. 
Extracted honey: domestic, yellow, 
supplies light, 20-22c per pound; 
West Indian, light, -18-19c; dark, 17- 
18c per pound. Beeswax: 279 bags 
Cuba arrived. Supplies very light. 
Demand good, market strong. Yel- 
low, 40-41%c per pound; dark 37%4- 
38'%c per pound. 

St. Louis—No fresh arrivals. Comb 
honey: no sales reported. Extracted 
honey in cans, supplies light; bright, 
17-18c per pound; dark, 16-16%c per 
pound. Beéswax: prime, 39c per 
pound. 

Chicago—Unreported. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Ree Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL”. 
He does NoT answer bee-keeving questions by mail. 


Clean Sections 

I have a small apiary of 50 hives, produc- 
ing comb honey only. I find it is a great deal 
of work in our part of the country to clean 
the sections of propolis, so it looks well to 
put on the market. 

1. Is there anything on the market to place 
on these sections, on top, while they are being 
filled in the super, to keep this gum off the 
wood? It seems to me that a piece of tin 
to lay on top of the section, of the same shane 
as the slat where the section rests on would 
save an immense lot of work on cleaning 
honey for the market. 

2. Is there any preparation made that you 
could put on to take the yellow stain off from 
the wood and make it as white as it comes 
from the factory? OREGON 

ANsSwWERS.—1. I have never known anything 
of the kind entirely satisfactory. Even if 
you should cover them, as you suggest, you 
would find that the bees would thrust glue 
between the section and the covering. 

2. I doubt there being anything practical in 
that line. 

I have produced many thousands of sections, 
some covered with wood or oilcloth, but most 
of them with tops and bottoms entirely ex- 
posed to the bees, and I prefer these latter. 
The tops and bottoms are cleaned en masse, 
taking a superful at a time, first scraped with 
some steel tool, and then sandpapered, fin- 
ishing up the edges afterward, as fully ex- 
plained in “Fifty Years Among the Bees,” 
and a thousand a day is no hard task. 


Starting Pound Packages 


I want to buy some bees and don’t know 
how to get them started in empty hives with- 
out stores. Do you have any circulars that 
describe method of taking care of bees bought 
in packages? I have “First Lessons in Bee- 
keeping” and “Dr. Miller’s Thousand Answers.” 

1. Can one buy, say 1 pound of bees and a 
queen and put them in an empty hive, say 
April 20, and not give them any stores, and if 


they need stores, how much would be needed, 
and what would be best to give them? 


2. Should there be foundation starters or 
full sheets on the brood frames? 


3. I have six empty hives and wonder if it 
would be profitable to buy bees to fill them. 


4. I have only one stand of bees and they 
are very weak and in a box-hive. I want to 
put them in a frame hive; would it be ad- 
visable to move them into the frames now, as 
I have them in the cellar? 


5. How would it be to buy some bees, say 
1 pound, to put in with them? IOWA. 


ANsweErs.—1. To put bees in a hive without 
stores April 20, or indeed any time before they 
can gather, is pretty certainly to invite total 
loss. Better not to get them before fruit 
bloom, and, indeed, it may be better not to 
get them, in your locality, before June. It 
will be more likely to your interest to get two 
pounds rather than one. Whether they can 
gather or not, it is better to give them some 
stores. The best thing is honey from bees that 
you know to be free from disease. Likely you 
haven’t that. Then feed syrup of granulated 
sugar, equal parts of sugar and water; no need 
to cook it if it is thoroughly dissolved. Let 
them have two or three pounds ahead, so that 
there may be no danger of starving if there 
are a few days when they cannot gather. 

2. Give them frames filled with foundation. 
You can give small starters, but will lose 
money by it. 

3. Yes, there’s big money in it if you man- 
age all right and have a bumper season. But 
if you have had as little experience as I sus- 
pect, you better go a little slowly and try only 
two or three this year. 

4. Don’t think of transferring into frames 
before fruit bloom, and it may be still better 
to wait until the bees swarm. 

5. Yes, it may be all right, if you don’t fum- 
ble the thing. 
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Making Hives 
Would it be unlawful for me to build bee- 
hives for my own uce the same size as the 10- 
frame Tri-State hive, and of the same pattern 
as the Dadant hive? MISSOURI. 
Answer.—I don’t think there is any patent 
to prevent it. 


Doesn’t Want Increase 

1. I have ten swarms of bees, and as my 
time is limited, I would like to know how 
best to manage them to save time, make no 
increase, and secure a good crop of extracted 
honey. I have an extractor, three bee-escape 
boards, sufficient queen-excluders and neces- 
sary tools. My bees are in eight double- 
wailed Hilton hives, some containing 8 and 
some 9 Langstroth frames, and one home- 
made hive similar to the Hilton hive, and one 
Protection hive. My greatest trouble so long 
as I have had bees is that they increase too 
fast. For instance, last spring I had four 
colonies to start with and before the end of 
July I had nine (the tenth one I found in the 
woods), and about 600 pounds of honey. 

2. I have two shallow extracting supers and 
have been thinking of getting enough more to 
have one for each hive to give to the queen 
for more brood-rearing room. What do you 
think of this? 

». How many supers should I have for these 
ten hives? I use the deep, or rather, regular 
Langstroth frames in the supers for extracting. 

P. It might be well to remark that my 
hives face the east, and all morning they seem 
to work good till afternoon, when the entrance 
is shaded, then they begin to hang out, every 
day a little more, till in about two weeks, 
or maybe three, then they will swarm. It 
seems to me they have er room. They 
stand under a large basswood tree. 

MICHIGAN. 

Answers.—1. It seems you had at least one 
afterswarm. You can prevent afterswarming 
in the way so often given in this department. 
When a prime swarm issues, set it in place of 
the old colony, placing the old colony close 
beside it, facing the same way. A week later 
move the old colony to a new stand 6 feet or 
more away. That’s all; there should be no 
afterswarm. To prevent the first swarm is 
not so easy a matter, although I’ve done some- 
thing at it, particulars of which are given very 
fully in my book, “Fifty Years Among Bees.” 
But it may suit you better to keep down in- 
crease by doubling up. In the fall unite so 
that there shall be no weak colony left over 
winter. Then at the beginning of the next 
season unite until there are no more colonies 
than you desire, making sure to unite first any 
colonies that may be weak. 

2. It may work well. Try it with part of 
your colonies, so as to compare. It might not 
be bad at the same time to try one or two 
colonies with two stories containing 8 full 
frames each. 

3, Two extracting-supers for each colony 
will do if you extract often enough; if you 
don’t extract till the close of the season you 
will need three or more, even up to six if you 
have a: big yield. 


Sweet Clover 


1. Will sweet clover grow in Texas? 
soil is poor and sandy. 

2. Will it grow if sown on waste land among 
weeds, without covering the seed with soil? 

3. When should it be sown and how much 
seed per acre? 


4. Will sweet clover pay if sown for pastur- 
age and then cut for hay? 
_ 5. Will sweet clover die the second year of 
its growth and leave seed again? 
TEXAS. 


Answers.—l. There are very few places in 
which sweet clover will not grow, and it will 
probably grow in your locality, only there may 
be such a thing as having the soil too sandy. 

2. Yes; but it will do a good deal better 
if the seed be tramped in by stock than if it 
merely lies loose upon the surface 

3. It may be sown in the spring, or, indeed, 
almost any old time, sowing about 15 pounds 
to the acre. 


The 
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4. It is very profitable in some places But 
the idea of having it do its fullest for bees and 
at the same time doing its best for hay cannot 
be carried too far. If you sow it this year, 
and it does well you can cut it for hay with- 
out interfering with the bees, for it does not 
bloom the first year anyway. The next year, 
if you leave it until the bees have had the 
full benefit of the bloom, it will not make 
good hay, being mostly ticks; but you may 
cut it before it is in bloom and then let the 
bees have the blossoms of the second growth. 

5 Yes. 


Bee Outfit From Diseased Colony 


1. Would you advise using queen-excluders 
again that have been on hives that had Ameri- 
can foulbrood? 

2. Will it be necessary to destroy supers and 
drawn comb that have been used on diseased 
colonies? 


8. Do bees stay, as a rule, in hives that 
have been burned out with a blow-torch? 
MICHIGAN. 
ANSwWERS.—1. If my bees were entirely 


free from the disease I should hardly want to 
use an excluder that had ever been used by 
a foulbrood colony, even though the risk might 
be small. If I had used an excluder over a 
diseased colony in my own yard last year I 
should not hesitate to use the same excluder 
again next year. 


2. Yes; combs, but not supers. 
3. Yes. 


Swarming 

One day last summer I had a swarm and 
before I had it hived another swarm came out 
from another hive and joined this one. This 
happened three times. Such butchering of 
bees and queens I never saw before. By night 
I had four swarms in hives, but half of the 
bees returned to their original hives. What is 
the meaning of this? Do Italians act like that, 

and would sprinkling them have helped any? 

MINNESOTA. 
AnsweER.—Bees sometimes seem to have a 
crazy spell of uniting when they swarm, and 
one is at a loss to account for it or prevent 
it, no matter whether the bees be Italian or 
black. Showering with water might have 


helped, and possibly it might have done little 
good. 


Drones 


I have 27 swarms of bees, one of which has 
a hybrid queen which produces a pure Italian 
drone. There are other hybrids in the apiary 
which throw pure drones, but are inferior in 
every way to this one. While the season was 
a poor one here, this one swarm produced 
nearly 100 pounds of comb honey and filled 
ten frames from the late fall flow, while the 
next best in the apiary produced about one- 
half as much. They are also wintering better 
than any of the others. Could I not use this 
queen to rear drones from next summer, when 
I plan to Italianize at the beginning of the 
honey flow, caging the drones from all other 
hives? KANSAS. 

ANSWER.—Yes, you can encourage drones in 
this best colony and cage those of the other 
colonies, but instead of allowing drones to be 
reared and then caging them it may be better 
to shave the heads off all drones before they 
have time to emerge from their cells, and it 
may not be a bad plan to cut out the drone- 
comb and replace it with worker-comb or foun- 
dation. 


Disposing of Honey in Broken 
Combs 


_I have about fifty 2-story, 10-frame size colo- 
nies of bees that are old and have been badly 
handled for several years, and last year noth- 
ing was done to them I intend to transfer 
into new cases and frames with full sheet foun- 
dation in the spring On account of bad 
handling it will be impossible to extract the 
honey from the frames, as they are more or 
less broken, and in what I call a bad mess. I 
find nothing in any of three or four bee books 
that I have that deals with a method to get 
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the honey out of chunk comb. Can you put 
me right in the American Bee Journal columns 
or refer me to some book that deals with 
proper method? MISSISSIPPI. 

Answer.—It isn’t the easiest thing to find a 
way that you will think entirely satisfactory. 
One way is to set out the combs in question, 
giving the bees free play to rob out the honey. 
A good way, if neighboring bees don’t get too 
big a share. You can melt the combs and use 
the honey for cooking, or make it into vinegar. 
Indeed, if carefully melte so as not to burn 
the honey, it may be fed back to the bees at 
any time when it would not be taken into the 
surplus supers. Sorry not to give you some- 
thing more convenient. 


Requeening—Distance to Place Hives 

1. When a hive is made queenless, how long 
would you wait before introducing another 
queen? 

2 Someone estimated that a single bee 
would only gather about a teaspoonful of 
honey in a season, providing it lived six or 
seven months and was able to work all the 
time. What is your guess? 

3. How many miles would that bee fiy in 
all its rounds in that season to gather that 
honey? 


4. My hives are in rows 10 ft. apart and the 
rows are 12 ft. apart. Is that far enough 
apart? ILLINOIS. 

ANSwERS.—1. Not more than a day or so. 
Indeed, it may be better to put in the new 
queen at the same time the old one is removed, 
planning, however, that she will not be re- 
leased from the cage until a day or two later. 

2. Hard to make any guess. If we assume 
25,000 field bees in a colony, and that it gath- 
ers 100 pounds surplus and 200 pounds for its 
own stores, making 300 pounds in all; then di- 
viding that 300 pounds among 25,000 bees, 
roughly figuring would make about a fifth of 
an ounce for each bee. But that’s counting 
that each bee spends several months gathering, 
whereas it spends less than a month. 

3. I don’t know enough to make an intelli- 
gent guess, but I know it might vary very 
greatly in different places and different years. 
Even from the same hive on the same day one 
bee might travel three times as much as an- 
other in getting a load. 

4. There ought to be no danger to young 
queens from having hives all facing one way 
when they are placed so far apart, especially if 
there are trees or other objects to help mark 
location. And you can just as well have 
double the number on the same ground, with 
no more danger, by putting the hives in pairs, 
the two hives of each pair almost touching 
each other. 


Enlarging Broodchambers—Trans- 

ferring 

1. I would like to try a super on hive-body 
to enlarge brood-chambers. In your answer 
to “Pennsylvania,” April, 1916, you say “It is 
best to put empty super on bottom.” Why? 
Will it do any good this season for me to en- 
large brood-chamber when I unpack, say April. 
I use 10-frame hives. And is it necessary to 
exchange them, first one on top and then the 
other? 

2. Have a colony that was hived on only 
seven full sheets of foundation, the other 
frames being empty. Want to put them into 
another hive, as there are so many drones. 
What shall I do to save the brood in_the 
frames that had no foundation? M. E. B. 


Answers.—1. The matter referred to is giv- 
ing a second story early in the season for the 
sake of allowing more room for brood-rearing. 
For years I have practiced this, giving the 
second story as soon as the first story was 
filled with brood, and then reducing to one 
story when it came time to give surplus-supers. 
My general practice is to put the second story 
under the first, and this for two reasons. It 
is at a time of year when it is desirable to 
conserve the heat as much as possible, and if 
the additional story be given above the whole 
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of this story it must be kept warm, whereas, if 
it be given below, no more of it need be kept 
warm than the bees occupy as they gradually 
work down. It is also more natural for bees 
to extend their brood downward, and the bees 
are slower about starting brood above. No 
need to exchange stories. 

2. One way is to put the new hive under or 
over the old one, an excluder between (of 
course the queen will be in the new hive) leav- 
ing them thus at least until the worker-brood 
has emerged. 


Swarm Prevention—Full Sheets of 
Foundation 

1. Removing queen from colonies deter- 
mined to swarm and cutting out all cells after 
hearing of first virgin, what per cent of 
colonies would you expect to go ahead all 
right (in your locality), with no further effort 
at swarming? 

2. Would this prove a 
method of control? : 

8. With Hoffman frames and using full 
sheets of foundation there is a space of about 
one-half to five-eighths of an inch not filled at 
the bottom. Is not this poor judgment, and 
why do not foundation makers make same a 
trifle wider? f Wa,’ 

4. Do you believe in all the principles of the 
Dzierzon theory? If not, which ones do you 
reject?. OHIO. 

Answers.—1. About 100 cent; at _ least 
they would make no further attempt to swarm 
for some time, although a few might do so a 
few weeks later. 

2. Yes, provided you have no better stock 
with which to replace the queen. 

8. Because if the foundation comes clear 
down to the bottom-bar the foundation will 
stretch enough to buckle and make bad work. 
But by using foundation-splints you may have 
the foundation touch the bottom-bar without 
any buckling. Foundation makers are glad to 
make foundation full depth if you so order it. 

4. I do not now think of anything in the 
Dzierzon theory to which I would take excep- 
tion. 


very satisfactory 


Does Frozen Honey Granulate? 

Referring to your answer to “Ontario,” 
question 2, page 64. I presume you are aware 
that in this northern country honey does not 
granulate if kept frozen all winter. I keep 
a few boxes of comb honey in shallow frames 
every year and it does not granulate till May, 
and on those few occasions when I have been 
compelled to leave extracting till freezeup, 
even the extracted in 60-pound cans do not 
granulate if left in the honey house. Of 
course, many parts of Ontario have a thaw or 
two, but we get steady cold from the end of 
October till the end of March. Excuse me 
butting in. I always thought it was the 
freezing that kept it from granulating, but 
might be wrong. MANITOBA. 

Answer.—Glad to have you “butt in.” You 
have raised an interesting question, the ques- 
tion whether honey that is kept frozen will 
granulate or not. I think it is generally be- 
lieved that frequent freezing and thawing tends 
toward granulation more rapidly than steady 
cold, and I’ve always supposed that even 
though it might not granulate so readily in a 
very cold temperature steadily maintained as 
it would in a frequently changing cold tem- 
perature, yet a uniform cold temperature fa- 
vored granulation more than one uniformly 
warm. I’m pretty certain it will be found that 
severe freezing will crack the comb, no matter 
how steady the temperature. All this refers 
to comb honey. The case is different with 
honey subjected to extra ripening, as when it 
has remained in a hot attic throughout the 
summer. In that case it will not granulate, 
neither will the combs crack, no matter how 
low the temperature nor how much it changes. 
It is possible that your honey has been rip- 
ened more than usual. It is possible, also that 
I am mistaken about ordinary honey granu- 
lating so long as it is kept frozen. 
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Classified Department 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted at 15 cents per line, with no discounts 
of any kind. Notices here cannot be less than 
two lines. If wanted in this department, you 
must say so when ordering. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


FOR SALE—Three-band Italians; queens from 
best honey-gathering obtainable. Untested 
queens, $1 each; 6, $5; 12, $9. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. T. Perdue, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 














OUR select bred mated queens winter well. 
Honeymoon Apiaries, Yakima, Wash. 


FOR SALE—First-class Italian queens and 

bees in season. Send for price list. Free 
from disease; safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. M. Bates, Greenville, Ala., R. 4. 


BREEDING QUEENS—I have a few extra 
c) oice Italian breeders for spring delivery. 

Price $5 each. . 

J. E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


OUR BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS will be 
ready to ship after April 15. Untested, 75c 
each, $8 per doz., or $65 per 100. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. 
Tillery Bros., Georgiana, Ala., Route 5. 


FOR SALE—Fine Italian queens at 90c each, 
$9 per doz. Ready April 15. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. , 
T. J. Talley, Route 3, Greenville, Ala. 


THREE-BAND ITALIANS ONLY—Queens, 
packages and nuclei. Untested queens, each 
$1, 6 $4.25, 12 $8.25. Write for prices in 
larger lots, also nucleus and packages; booking 
orders now. If you consider quality, pure 
mating and low prices I am your queen-breed- 
er. I have adopted Gleanings Code for the 
sale of bees and queens. H. G. Dunn, 
The Willow, San Jose, Calif. 


GOLDENS THAT ARE TRUE TO NAME— 
Queens, nuclei and bees by the pound; we 
receive hundreds of testimonials annually. 
Write for list. Untested queens, each $1, 6 
$4.25, 12 $8.25. Write for prices in lots. We 
are now booking orders for early delivery. We 
have adopted Gleanings code for the sale of 
bees and queens. : 
Garden City Apiaries, San Jose, Calif. 























BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary . H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 84 Cortland St., New York City. 


TESTED leather-colored queens, $2.00; after 
June 1, $1.50; untested, $1.00; $10 per doz. 
A. W. Yates, 8 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


GOLDEN Italian Queens, bred strictly to pro- 
duce Golden bees of the best honey-gather- 
ing strain; untested, each, $1; 6, $4.25; 12, 

$8.25; 100, $60. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. J. Pfeiffer, Route A, Los Gatos, Calif. 











GOLDEN Italian Queens, untested queens, $1 
each; six, $4.25; $8.25 per doz., 50, $32.50; 

$60 per 100. Tested queen, $1.50; one frame 

nucleus, no queen, $1.25; 2-frame, $2.25; 8- 

frame, $3; breeders, $5 and $10. 

L. J. Dunn, 54 Broadway Ave., San Jose, Cal. 


WANTED—10 to 100 swarms of bees not over 
50 miles from Bellevue, Ohio. 
N. B. Querin, Route No. 7. 


THREE-BANDED Italian Queens, untested, 

one, $1; doz., $9; nuclei and packages with 

fine queens, 2-fr., $3.75; 3-fr., $4.50; 1 Ib., 
$2.50; 2 Ibs., $3.50; 3 lIbs., $4.50; June 1. 
A. E. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 


THE best Italian stock, three-bands and gold- 

ens at $2.50 per lb., with untested queen; 2 
pounds, with queen, $4. Rosedale Apiary. 
ie 3 Marshall & Son, Big Bend, La. 


BOTH Italians and hybrid bees at $2.50 per 
pound with untested queen; 2 pounds, with 
queen, at $4. 
Mrs. T. H. Carruth, Big Bend, La. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian bees; 1-lb. -pkg., 
with queen, $2.50; 2-lb. pkg., with queen, 
$4; 2-frame nuclei, with queen, $3.50. 
L. J. Bond, Big Bend, La. 























April 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—No better 
honey gatherers anywhere at any price. Un- 
tested, $1; tested, $2. 
Wallace R. Beaver, Lincoln, II. 


FOR SALE—Mott’s strain Italian queens. 
Plans, “How to Introduce Queens and In- 
crease,” 25c. E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 


HAVE YOU, Mr. Producer, been getting all 

for your honey that you could expect? If 
the price you have been getting has been less 
than the largest price you have read about, 
let the Domestic Beekeeper, Northstar, Mich., 
— you dispose of your 1918 crop. Inves- 
igate. 











WARRANTED QUEENS from one of Dr. 
Miller’s breeders, $1 each; $10 per doz. 

Package bees, $1.75 per pound, $3 per 2 

pounds. Add price of queen wanted. 

Geo. A. Hummer & Sons, Prairie Point, Miss. 


QUEENS—H. D. Murry’s strain of 3-banded 
Italians; reared by the Doolittle method. 
Prices untested, 1 for $1, 6 for $5, 12 for $9. 
No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 

anteed. O. D. Rivers, 
Route 4, Honey Grove, Texas. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—About May 
1; good honey gatherers; no foulbrood; se- 
lect tested, $1.50; tested, $1.25; untested 85c, 
6 $4.75, 12 $9. No nuclei or bees for sale. 
D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 











THE Sinking Creek Queen Introducing Cage; 

5 years’ test of absolute success; indispen- 
sable for introduction of valuable queens; also 
several queens can be kept in one hive in 
perfect harmony; small and works on _ the 
brood comb; especially adapted for queen 
breeders. Price 60c per doz., 2 doz. for $1; 
post paid. Sinking Creek Apiaries, Gimlet, Ky. 


SWARTS GOLDEN QUEENS produce golden 

bees of the highest qualities; satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mated $1, 6 for $5; tested $2. 
D. L. Swarts, Lancaster, O, Rt. 2. 








SAVE THAT QUEENLESS COLONY!—In- 

troduce a vigorous tested queen. We can 
supply them by return mail for $1.25; $14 per 
doz. Queens were reared last fall and win- 
tered in four-frame nuclei. Three-band Ital- 


ians only. Never a case of foulbrood in this 
locality. Satisfaction guaranteed on every 
queen. J. W. K. Shaw & Co., 


Loreauville, La. 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, June 1 to No- 
vember, $1 each; 6 for $5. My circular 

gives safe methods; free. J. W. Romberger, 
3113 Locust St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


ABOUT APRIL 15 I will again be ready to 

fill orders for untested queens of my fine 
strain of leather-colored Italians. I breed no 
other race. Choice tested and breeding queens 
at all times. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circu- 
lar free. Untested queens $1 each, $9 doz.; 
choice tested $1.50 each; fine breeders $5 each. 

C. S. Engle, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 











FOR SALE—One to fifty colonies of Italian 
bees in ten-frame hives. Bees and hives are 
in A 1 shape; no disease. Price $10 per 

colony. John C. Bull, 
234 Indiana Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1 each; test- 
ed, $2; breeders, $5 and $10. 
2Atf J B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 








FOR SALE—8-frame colonies, extra fine strain 
Italian bees, with queens, $7 each; all free 
from disease, with stores for winter; standard 
full depth self-spacing Hoffman frames, all 
straight combs in new one-story single-wall 
hives; o. b. here. Wilmer Clarke, 
Earlville, Mad. Co., N. Y. 


PURE 3-banded Italian queens, untested but 
warranted, $1; 6, $5; tested, $1.50; 6, $8. 
Last year’s tested queens, clipped, $1. Good 
fat nuclei and full colonies in abundance. 
Write for price list. J. F. Diemer, 
Liberty, Mo. 








Lettuce, Cucumber, Radish, Beet, 
Carrot, Parsnip, Peas and Beans. 


Vegetable Enough for your garden, postpaid. 


Ord ly. 
GARDEN 25¢ pine Tree:Nursery, (Round Pond, Me. 
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GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian queens will be 
our specialty. We can also furnish Carni- 

olians. Tested $1, untested 75c each. Bees, 

per pound, $1.50; nuclei, per frame, $1.50. 

Send your order for bees early. 

C. B. Bankston & Co., Buffalo, Leon So., Tex. 


THREE-BANDED Italians; untested queens 
in April and May, one, $1; 6, $5; 12, $9. 
Tested, $1.50 eack One-pound packages of 
bees, $1.50 each; two-pound packages, $2.50 
each. Add price of queens if wanted. If you 
want as many as 50 packages write for prices 
and discounts on carly orders. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. No disease, und 
all queens purely mated. 
Cotton Belt Apiarie:, Box 88, Roxton, Texas. 


THREE-Banded and Golden Italian Queens 
and pound packages in spring, from the Sun- 
ny Southland. rant Anderson, 
Rio Hondo, Texas. 











FOR SALE—One and two-pound packages bees | 


with Italian as April and May. 
. Eggeman, Allenville, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Good Italian queens, tested, $1, 
six for $5.40; untested 75c, six for $4.25; 
nuclei with untested queen, 2 frames $3.25, 
3 frames $4.25; with tested queen, 2 frames 
$3.50, 3 frames $4.50; 1-lb. package, with un- 
tested queen, $2.25; 2-Ilb. package, $3.25; 
with tested queen, 1-lb. package, $2.50; 2-Ib. 
package, $3.50. G.W.Moon, 
1904 Park Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 


GRAY CAUCASIANS—Gray Carniolans, 3- 

banded Italians; gentle, hardy, prolific; cap 
beautifully white; are “Mendelian” bred to 
superior drones, from choicest mothers; results 
are obvious. Apiaries widely separated. 
Quinn’s queens of quality have no superiors. 
“There’s a reason.” Chas W. Quinn, 
609 W. 17th Ave., Houston Heights, Texas. 








FOR SALE—The very best three-band Italian 
bees that money and skill can produce. [If it 
is a bargain you are looking for send your or- 
der this way. All our bees are on standard 
size Hoffman frames, wired and full sheets 
foundation. Extra prolific and good honey 
gatherers; free from disease. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. We quote you without 
queen as follows: Three-frame nuclei, $2.75; 
two-frame nuclei, $2.25; three-pound package 
bees, $3.75; two-pound package bees, $2.75; 
one-pound package, $2. If queen is wanted 
add her price to bees wanted. Young untest- 
ed queens, $1 each; young tested queens, $1.25 
each. Full-depth ten-frame bodies filled with 
full-drawn combs, $2 each. Ideal supers, 
5 11-16 inches deep, 10-frame full drawn combs, 
$1.25 each. The Hyde Bee Company, 
Floresville, Tex. 





SELECT bred mated queens, $1 each, prepaid. 
Bred from the selected stock of eleven yards 
totaling over 1,500 colonies of bees run for 
commercial honey production. Only one grade 
of queens—no culls sold, $10 per dozen, pre- 
paid. Honeymoon Apiaries, 
402 N. Fifth Ave., Yakima, Wash. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


FOR SALE—Two barrels amber honey, bone- 
set, smartweed and goldenrod; 104 gallons in 
lot, and best offer takes it. 
J. F. Archdekin, Bordelonville, La. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 

for wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—White or light amber extracted 
honey in any quantity. Kindly send sample, 
tell how your honey is packed and your lowest 

cash price; also buy beeswax. 
E. B. Rosa. Monroe, Wis. 














EXTRA Fancy Montana Extracted Honey in 
_ new 60-Ib. cans, $12 per can; 6 pails weigh- 
ing each 10 lbs., net per case, $12.60; 6 pails 
weighing each 10 Ibs. gross, per case, $12. 
Last and best of the crop. 

B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and bees- 
wax R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6A12t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill 





WANTED—Beeswax at all times in any quan- 
tity, for cash or in exchange for supplies. 
adant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
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ARE YOU keeping well posted on the crop 

condition and price prospects for your 1918 
crop of honey? If not, you should! The Do- 
mestic Beekeeper, Northstar, Mich., will keep 
you posted on crop condition and price pros- 
pects as recommended by the Committee of 
the Chicago Northwestern Association. This 
committee, through the Domestic Beekeeper, 
saved producers a half million dollars on their 
1917 crop of honey and expects to do even 
better on their 1918 crop. Are you one who 
is not taking advantage of an opportunity 
never before offered to secure all your crop 
of honey is worth? This opportunity is worth 
investigating. 





FOR SALE—200 wire queen excluders, 45c 
each. D. G. Little, Hartley, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—A 2-frame Novice Extractor for 
L-frames; good as new. Price $9. 
Philip Johll, Turkey River, Iowa 
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WHITE SWEET CLOVER ROOTS, one year 
old, $2 per hundred; express, collect. ill 
bloom June to November. Fine for bees. Spe- 
cial prices on large quantities. Unhulled sweet 
clover seed (white variety), 25c Ib., $20 per 
ewt. Rich soil for inoculation from sweet 
clover field, $1 per cwt. 
A. G. Parker, Agt. American Express Co., 
Maxwell, Neb. 





CLOSING OUT—Entire stock of bee supplies; 
send bili of goods needed for my prices; no 

catalogue. A few No. 2 4x5 sections, $4 per 

1,000. H. S. Duby, St. Anne, IIl. 





FOR SALE—Pure maple syrup, in one-gallon 
cans, $2.50; six gallons or more at $14. 
The M. C. Silsbee Company, Avoca, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Second-hand hives; Danzebaker 

8-10-frame hives and frames; 2 empty bodies, 

9 bottoms; 11 covers; 10 supers for sec. 4x5x 

13-8; and fences and sec. holders; sell the lot 

for $19.50, free on board Utica, Ill, R. lL & 
P. R. R.. Half price of new; no foulbrood. 
A. Mottaz, Utica, Ill. 
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as well. 


you may be caught. 


good goods. 


Department No. 24 








DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS 
But don’t delay, as Railway Embargoes are all the rage now, and 


LARGE NEW STOCK ON HAND 
All ready to ship out, direct from ROOT’S, who know how to make 


“Griggs Saves You Freight’’ | 
TOLEDO, O. i 


Say, Mr. Bee Man, have you placed that order for supplies yet? If 
not, remember we not only save you freight, but time and money | 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


Always wanted; cash or in trade. Send for FREE CATALOG. 


S. J. GRIGGS & COMPANY 


Toledo, Ohio 


“Griggs Saves You Freight’’ 

















BEEKEEPERS 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH 


eutzinger & Lane 


236-238 Drumm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Buyers of EXTRACTED and COMB HONEY 





Shippers and Exporters of HONEY 











[ The WORLD is Our Market | 

















i 


com oes 
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“Practical Queen-Rearing”’ 


Is the title of the new bee book, cloth bound, 100 pages, which has just 
been written by Mr. Frank C. Pellett, who is well known to our 
readers. 


For many years there has been a demand for a book which would 
give in concise form the many different methods of queen rearing, 
as the Doolittle, Pratt, Dines, Miller, Alley and others with varia- 
tions as practiced by different large breeders. 


You have this in the new book which is just out. Send for your copy 
now and get informed as to your best method of rearing queens from 
your best colonies. Good pointer in it also for the large beekeeper 
and veteran queen breeder. 


Price, postpaid, only $1. 


By special arrangement we can offer it and a year’s subscription to 
the American Bee Journal for only $1.75. 


(Canadian orders 15 cents extra.) 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 


“f 

















Queens That Will Please 


Over 20 Years of Careful Selecting and Breeding 


They are bred from Imported stock, the very best for honey gather- 
ing and gentleness. They are not given to swarming and are highly 
resistant to diseases. Give me your order, and after you have given 
my queens a fair trial, if you are not satisfied in every way that they 
are as good as any you have ever used, just return them and I will 
send you queens to take their place or return your money with any 
postage you have paid out on returning the queens. 


Prices April 1 to June 15 


1 6 12 
$1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 








Untested 

Selected untested ~.-----_. 1.15 6.00 10.00 
Tested 1.50 8.00 17.00 
Selected tested ~--..---___- 2.00 11.00 20.00 


Guarantee.—You take no risk in buying my queens, for I guarantee 
every queen to reach you in first-class condition, to be pureiy mated, 
and to give perfect satisfaction. 


L. L. FOREHAND, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 








And Separator combined. The best on the market. 
one. 


steam to run your knives. 


ot; 





The Severin Steam Capping Melter 





Five working parts in 


Though compact, has almost 5 feet of melting surface, with surplus 


Manufactured by F. J. SEVERIN, Imperial, Calif. 


a Has an upper screen for slumgum when running 
white honey; also slumgum basket in separator for amber. 
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FOR SALE—Two-frame Cowan reversible ex- 
tractor, cheap; too small. 
F. O’Donnell, Rush City, Minn. 


SWARMING CONTROLLED—No additional 
fixtures needed; unnecessary to clip queens; 
done solely by manipulation. Successfully used 
eight years. For particulars address 
Trimble & Thompson, Wapello, Iowa. 


CONSERVATION PASTE—Costs less than 
lc per pint; will stick your label on any- 
thing any time; ezsily and quickly made; no 
boiling; simple ingredients; ready for use in 
30 seconds. Send 25c for formula. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 
Sunnyside Apiaries, Fromberg, Mont. 


NORTHWESTERN BEEKEEPERS — Save 
time and freight charges by ordering sup- 
plies near home. Best standard goods, factory 
prices. Send list of wants, and I will quote 
lowest prices. Catalog upon request. 
George E. Webster, Valley View Farm Apiary, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


FOR SALE—One thousand beehives with su- 
pers; three-fourth dovetailed, balance halved 
together at corners and nailed both ways. Hoff- 
man frames throughout. We will guarantee 
them to be sound and free from disease. Will 
sell all or any part at about half what new 
hives will cost. Apply to The Hyde Bee Co., 
Floresville, Texas. 


“BEST QUALITY” comb foundation for L. 
or H. frames; 20-pound lot; med. brood, 
55c; light brood, 60c. Pure natural beeswax, 
not “Weed process.” 
J. J. Angus, Grand Haven, Mich. 




















FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives; 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 


A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 
HONEY LABELS 


SOUVENIR Bee Postal Cards, 
“Songs of Beedom” 
postpaid. 








5 for 10c; 
(10 songs), 20c, all 
George York. Sandpoint. Idaho. 


WANTED 


WANTED—50 to 200 colonies of bees, prefer- 
ably near home. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


WANTED—White sweet clover seed; send 

sample; state quantity and your lowest price 
in first letter. 
: Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 

















WANTED—300 or less colonies of bees for 
cash and spring delivery. Correspondence, 
with full particulars, solicited. 
A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 


WANTED—Bees; 1 to 100 colonies. 
C. O. Smith 5446 Cornell Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED-—Your old combs, cappings or slum- 
gum to render into beeswax by our high 
steam pressure wax presses. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


WANTED—May and October numbers of the 
American Bee Journal for 1917 that are in 
good condition; will pay 10c each. Please mail 
carefully so the wrapper covers the entire Jour- 
nal. American Bee Journal. 


WANTED—Bees, and two-frame extractor. 
I. M. Waldron, Garnet, Mich. 


WANTED—Second-hand honey extractors; tell 
me what you have and price; also wax 

presses. W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. 
Dealer in all kinds of Bee Supplies. 


WANTED—50 to 




















75 Colonies of bees in 








standard hives Leo Wand, 
Box 4, Elizabeth, Iil. 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED—Industrious student helper, not 


subject to draft, to work in apiary and gar- 
den. W. D. Wright, Altamont, N. Y. 


WANTED—Extracting outfit in the south or 
southwest in good location; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. A. Carder, 
Constance, Ky. 








SOUTHERN BEEKEEPERS, save money on 
comb foundation. Send me your beeswax to 
be worked, for cash or on shares. Terms the 
lowest, and satisfaction guaranteed. Send for 
terms. E. S. Robinson, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
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WANTED—Two bee men for comb honey for 
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clover extracted honey. We answered him by 
advising that he hold until May, unless he got 
a good round price for it before. He could 
at that time have taken something like 12c 
per pound for it. He held it. At our Michi- 
gan State Convention last December, he again 
asked what we thought about the future price 
of honey. He could then get 17c per pound 
for it. We advised him to hold. He sold ae 
entire crop the other day on board the cars 
for 18%c per pound. Mr. Smith’s case is 
only one in hundreds of cases where pro- 
ducers have done well by following the ad- 
vice of the Domestic Beekeeper. e want 
every beekeeper who has honey to sell to send 
in his dollar for the Domestic Beekeeper dur- 
ing 1918. We have the back numbers, so can 
begin your subscription with the January 
number, thus making your volume complete. 
Do it today, and at the end of the year get 
your dollar back if you think you have not re- 
ceived its worth. 











1918. State age, wages and experience. i 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. . 
BEEKEEPERS, LOOK HERE!—Young man H 
26, of good habits, with theoretical but no Notice to Bee-Keepers 
2 gpa oe ~ ee has some capital to invest W booki d f bl 
with service. you want an energetic, in- e€ are booking orders for combless packages, for April, May and 
terested partner, get this , 4 ee June delivery, at the following prices: ‘ r 
3232 Ist Ave. S, Minneapolis, Minn. Hg package, $1.80 each; twenty-five or more, $1.70. 
: -lb. package, $2.90 each; twenty-five or more, $2.90 
WANTED—Man to work with bees, season : ’ ty 
i 1918; state, age, experience and. wages m9 “ 3-Ib. package, $3.90 each; twenty-five or more, $3.80. 
asis of board furnished by us. Address queens are wanted, add 75c each to above pricess We will onl 
The Rocky Mountain Bee Co., Billings, Mont. have tested and breeding queens to offer until June 1, as we will 
WOULD YOu like to receive four Paar a need all our — per the package trade. 
undred dolla: per hundred more for your rice of tested queens, $1.50 each 
1918 crop of honey than the big buyers will . , P 
offer you? The Domestic Beekeeper, which , Breeding queens, $3 each. 
will cost, you but $1 per year, will shew you The high cost of all material, and labor, compels us ta raise the price 
ow. is is no guesswork; we have done 7 “Re : 
ah eur Mien ak Geka of coe oe = ~~ — = guarantee safe arrival to your express office. 
scribers on their 1917 crop, and are willing ur bees are free from all disease and are of the best Italian 
to do oe by ~ gy You = make your strain, 
greatest 18 mistake i ou do not, every 
mat sen Gmudliene dhe ogg Ting P. S—We do not use a frame of brood or any comb at all in our 
mestic Beekeeper is doing tor its subscribers, packages, as has been stated by others; this is false. 
along the line of buying and selling for them. Ref 
eferences 
WANTED—Can take two students for season Apalachicola State B 
.? —, board given Pry exchange for work, If you me ni . sheeniens a — Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 
and more if season is good; running ten apiaries. send postoiice money order, have same dr i- 
R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ontario, Can. cola, Fla. si crown on Apalncht 
WANTED—Indusrious young man, fast MARCHANT BROS., Sumatra, Fla. 
worker, as a student helper in our large bee 
business for 1918 season. Truck used for out- eB x‘ 
yards and hauling. Apiaries located near sum- 
mer resorts. Will give results of long experi- 
ence and board and small wages. ive age, 
weight, experience and wages in first letter. , 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. Did Y tb t C h L 9 
WANTED—Expert comb-honey man, with ref- i ou e aug t ast Summer x 
erences, to — 700 stands of bees. Good 
proposition to right man. 4 s . 
Hagerman Valley Bee and Honey Co., b veer is not one bit too early to order your Bee Supplies. If you 
Hagerman, Idaho. should wait until July 1, we would try just as hard to handle your order 
promptly, but you know what embargoes and freight congestions mean, 
FOR SALE especially if you were one of thousands whose goods were tied up in 
transit last year until the honey season was over. 
FOR SALE—Wishing to retire from active 
business, I offer for sale 300 colonies bees IF WE ALL MAKE ONE GOOD, LONG, STRONG PULL TOGETHER, 
in 8 and 10-frame.L. hives; 760 full depth ex- we — t feel _ 1 ogee we and after the war is over we won't feel like 
racting supers, with combs; section honey sneakin ut i i i 
supers; 300 honey boards; 75 escape heaodan i. 4 Ky ° - tw * war times are mentioned. 
eight-frame power extractor, with honey pump; ur part is to make supplies as good as we can and as fast as we can— 
four H. P. gasoline engine; saw with dado, your part is to give your bees the best care you know how to give th 
planer heads and attachments for making sup- d k é © give them, 
ss compleie apiary in No. 1 conemsons and to make them produce all the honey possible. 
ood location. 1917 crop was 14 tons honey. ° 
ill also sell my home place of ten acres, 5- To do this YOU MUST HAVE PLENTY OF HIVES, SUPERS, 
room house and No. 1 improvements, near to FRAMES, FOUNDATION, EXTRACTORS, SMOKERS, PLENTY OF 
a oa to wi 6 aoe sep- EVERYTHING used in your work, and YOU MUST HAVE THEM IN 
y Vv’ rms. = 4 . 
R. D. No. 1, Weiser, Idaho. TIME TO USE THEM. 
BEAUTIFUL FARM HOME—Improved, rich Ly A al ey ol IS SHIPPING HONEY TO THE BOYS IN 
soil, well located, good buildings, 100 colo- ; CE—IT HELPS KEEP THEM FIT. We're trying to do our part. 
he —_ on ee wr a 7 pony eam 4 — help the boys take another trench. Don’t wait 
past seven years 105 lbs; 5 acres of ginseng another day about sending us your order. 
golden seal, all ages, in fine shape. One-half 
artificial shade, one-half natural. Will sell a Kr ET 
-part or all. A wonderful opportunity; a bar- . O 
gain. Poor health reason for selling. : es 
W. M. Penrod, Ronneby, Minn. COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
FOR SALE—Small fruit farm and bees, Beekeepers’ Supplies, Tanks, Grain Bins, Silos. Gr 
cheap. W. H. Gray, Chillicothe, Il. F ’ 7 een Catalog free. 
LAST FALL Mr. Smith asked us our advice on 
when best to sell his crop of 15,000 lbs. of * = 








THE CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST AND 
BEEKEEPER 


THE ONLY BEE PUBLICATION IN CANADA 


It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ iati i 
with it the former Conailion Bee Journal. 2 Aaneetation, ant Sun tetenpoestes 
_ Beekeeping and Horticulture in its various branches are effectively combined to form 
a live, attractive and practical monthly magazine. 
Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subscription price postpaid. 
Canada, $1.00 a year. United States, $1.25 a year. Foreign, $1.50 a year. 
Sample copy sent free on request. 


The Horticultural Publishing Co., Limited, Peterboro, Ont., Can. 
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Crop Report and Market Conditions 


For our reports for April number we sent out the fol- 
lowing questions to reporters: 
How have bees wintered—what percent of loss? 
Condition of bees—Strength and honey. 
Honey plant and drought conditions? 
What amount of increase will be made? 
Extracted or comb, are many changing? 
Honey prices—are any buyers offering for 1918? 


fig fo 


THE WINTER 


Throughout thé whole northeast the winter has been 
exceptionally prolonged this year, bees not getting a 
flight for nearly two months. This combined with short 
stores in many instances has led to severe losses, espe- 
cially with the inexperienced beekeeper. Average run 
from 5 to 15 per cent loss with the experienced beekeeper 
up to 75 per cent loss with the inexperienced. One re- 
ports 49 lost out of 50. 

In the southeast the losses have been small, probably 
not over 5 per cent, with the exception of Kentucky, 
which shows a 10 per cent loss. 

The central west shows about the same loss as the 
northeast, with cellar wintered bees in good shape where 
amply fed before cellaring. 

Texas has had big losses, ranging in the estimation of 
one well informed, at from 25 to 50 per cent, depending 
upon the locality. Losses here have been caused by a 
combination of hard winter and extreme starvation, ow- 
ing to the drought. 

The west shows average losses, as does California, ex- 
cept that one or two reports show larger losses on ac- 
count of disease among the bees, in itself a bad sign. 


CONDITION OF BEES 


In the whole section east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio, bees are not in normal shape. Many 
colonies are weak, and a larger number show the effect 
of poor stores, with a shortage of honey in many in- 
stances which will lead to much loss. 

In the southeast conditions are the best in many years. 
The season opened finely, new honey is already coming in 
and bees are exceptionally strong. This will be a boon 
to the commercial queen breeders who had such a hard 
time last year to pay expenses on account of the ex- 
tremely unfavorable weather all through the spring. 

All cellar wintered bees seem strong in the north. This 
is also the case in Colorado and other western States. 
The winter has been very mild in Idaho and Washington 
and bees are in very good shape. 

In California bees are a month behind the usual and 
seem short in stores, besides being weak. 


HONEY PLANT AND DROUGHT CONDITIONS 


A blanket of snow has covered the whole northern 
half of the country since eary winter, which in itself is 
conducive to the best growth of clover. Where this snow 
has melted to allow reporters to judge, clover seems to 
be in much better shape than counted on last fall, though 
there is little likelihood that clover will be as abundant 
as in 1916, except in a few favored localities. 

It has been.a dry winter in the South and is dry yet. 
Rain is needed. There have been, recently, rains in Texas 
that have brightened the outlook there, though much 
more rain is needed. The spring is very late there. 


Colorado has been dry, but prospects are not unfavor- 
able to a good crop. Alfalfa is all right. Sweet clover 
should have more moisture to put it in the best shape. 
There has been no drought in Idaho and Montana, as well 
as Washington, and conditions are “lovely.” 

California has been very dry, so dry, in fact, that many 
beekeepers were figuring on a. short crop. Recent rains 
have been copious, however, and though the rainfall at 
this writing is not up to normal, prospects are more fa- 
vorable with each day. 


INCREASE 


In all parts of the country, wherever condition of bees 
will permit there will be large increase. Certain sections 
will do well, however, to regain their 1917 strength by 
such increase while in other sections it is likely that 50 
to 75 per cent increase over last year will be made. It 
would not be far off to assume that there will be at least 
a 15 per cent increase in holdings of bees the country 
over, and such increase will be attempted early so as not 
to interfere with the crop, but rather to greaten ‘it. 


COMB TO EXTRACTED 


Many are changing. Supply dealers are experiencing 
a much greater demand in proportion for shallow and 
deep frames and extracting supers. The change to ex- 
tracted will occur mainly, however, with the experienced 
producer. The small beekeeper with only a few colonies 
will do little changing. 

To show the trend, however, one of the larger comb- 
honey producers of Colorado, who has comb equipment 


throughout, will run 15 per cent of his bees to extracted 
this year. 


HONEY PRICES AND OFFERS 


Comb honey is practically cleaned up, and extracted 
nearly so. In fact, there is more demand now than could 
be supplied if every pound of honey in the country were 
immediately placed on the market. White honey is sell- 
ing for around 20 cents per pound and finds ready buy- 
ers. 

Reporters state that one or two large bottlers are 
already “feeling out” the 1918 situation, but are making 
no offers. One reporter was offered 10 cents for his 
whole crop, which he promptly refused. Another stated 
that he would not sell for less than 16 or 18 cents for 
white extracted. 

Foreign buyers are already active. We know of two 
inquiries, one for fifty tons and another for one hundred 
tons, but with no definite prices offered. With the de- 
crease of the submarine menace by fall and the subse- 
quent release of allied shipping space, the demand on the 
part of our allies should be greater than in 1917. 

We see no reason for pessimism on honey prices. They 
should be the equal of 1917, even if the crop proves to be 
large, as early indications seem to promise. 

One large honey dealer states that he sees nothing to 
indicate a price of less than 15 cents for average white 
extracted, and it would be our opinion that it would be 
a mistake to contract ahead early at a less basis than 
this. The sugar shortage of our allies and necessarily 
of ourselves, is far from entirely relieved. Nor is it likely 
to be in the near future. It behooves every beekeeper 


to produce to the utmost this season to help relieve the 
shortage. 
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BEES QUEENS 


QUEENS 
Three Banded and Golden Italians; the best of either 


They are hustlers; gentle to handle; cap their honey white; are very resistant to European foulbrood. We have added Mr. B. M. Carraway’s 
queen-rearing outfit to ours and have with us one of his assistants, so can fill all orders promptly. Had fine success shipping bees last season in 
our newly devised cage and method of feeding, a number of shipments going as far as Idaho and Wyoming. Mr. R. B. Mills, Corinth, N. Y., 
wrote, “Bees arrived in fine shape, not 50 dead bees to the cage, 2-lb. size.” 














Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. Get your order in early. 
Reference: The Guaranty State Bank, Robstown, Texas, or the City National Bank, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
1 6 12 50 100 
SEES Re SOON A AL EDA ST LO $1.15 $ 6.35 $11.50 $43.70 $ 85.00 Add price of 
Select Tested 2.50 11.50 20.70 74.75 138.00 Queens wanted 
Bees, one-pound package 1.75 9.80 18.40 74.75 138.00 to packages. 
Bees, two-pound package 2.90 17.25 83.95 182.25 240.00 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, Calallen, Texas 























Will there be a freight embargo on your Honey crop? 
The Honey flow does“not wait for a delayed shipment of Supplies. 


ORDER NOW 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS “cow. 


Lewis's Beeware te two sest wines Dadant’s Foundation 
























































We buy Honey and Beeswax Wax Rendering a Specialty 
a / 
- >) 

WHEN YOU TAKE YOUR BEES OUT OF THE CELLAR 

Some will be missing, some with inferior queens; all of these will be weak. You will 

want to strengthen them up as soon as possible, so they will be in good condition for 

the early flow. 

PAT. APPLIEO FOR 
— C. 0. BRUNO NAILING DEVICE 
Made for the Huffman Brood Frames. A combined 
Nailing, Wiringand Wedge Clamping Device. Does 
FO H 7 4 A f D’S the work in half the time. Has been tried and is 
guaranteed todoaccurate work. Makes theframes 





ready in one handling. Price $6.50. 


Complete directions for operating are furnished 
with each device. 


Manufactured by C. O. BRUNO 
1413 South West Street, Rockford, Ilinois 





THE THRIFTY KIND 


Over a quarter of a century of select breeding brings them up to a standard sur- 0 5 


passed by none but superior to many. 


Ours are the Imported Queens, Americanized. This makes them light in color, but We carry several styles of honey jars, the 


they still have the fine qualities of their imported mothers. They are thrifty, hardy, most popular being the 1-lb. screw cap at $6.50 
gentle and beautiful. 


D it 4 di » dni Onl Pome nd w a gross. If you need shipping cases, we have 
eposit your order now and insure prompt delivery. nly one-fourth cas own. e : : e 
begin chinging April 1. them. Catalog of supplies mailed upon applica 









































We guarantee pure mating, safe arrival and satisfaction. tion. 
1 6 12 
Untested $1.00 $ 5.00 $ 9.00 We have a fair stock of light amber and am- 
Select Untested 1.25 7.00 11.00 ber honey. Write for prices. 
Tested 1.50 8.75 17.00 
Select Tested 2.00 11.00. 20.00 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS : tD A L. 5. STRINGHAR 
L Te » Fort Deposit, Ala. 105 Park Place, New York 
= —— J 





Home Apiary, Glenn Ceve, L. I. 


TYPEWRITER SENSATION| BEE SUPPLIES 


Let Us Figure With You 


3° Visible Wats L. C. Smith We know we can satisfy you on price and 


uality. Write for catalog. 

Model No. 5 perfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard . - . 

— eee mele eat — Senne aee color ribbon—Ball 
aring construction—every operating convenience. Five Days Free Trial. 

Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price sent free. , C. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co. 


HARRY A. SMITH, 314 -- 231 North Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILL Dept. S., Kansas City, Missouri 
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Three Banded Italian Queens .. Bees by the Pound .. Golden Italian Queens 


Twenty-Two Years of Select Breeding gives us Bees of Highest Quality—Bees of Unusual Vitality— 





Bees Resistant to European Foulbrood. 


PRICE LIST OF QUEENS 


$1.00—25 or more, $ .90 each S. Untested 


Untested 
1.50—25 or more, 1.40 each 


Tested 


$2.00 each 2-lb. Packages 
25 packages or more, 5% off above prices. 


10,000 Pounds of Bees Annual Capacity 


1-lb. Packages 





PRICE LIST OF BEES BY THE POUND ( Without Queens ) 


3-lb. Packages 
If Queens are wanted, add price. 


SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION WE GUARANTEE 
M. C. BERRY & COMPANY, HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA, U. S. A. 


$1.10—25 or more, $1.00 each 
1.75—25 or more, 1.60 each 


$4.50 each 


Italian Queens, 15,000 























NOTICE! 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


@ We are now located in our new plant, equipped with the 
latest machinery for making Supplies. Write for catalogue, 
which will be ready for mailing in January. 


@, We can save you money, no matter how large or how small 
your order is. A trial will convince you—Quality First. 


@ We are also equipped to render your Wax from old comb 
and cappings. Our charge is only 5 cents per pound for the 
Wax rendered. Our steam press extracts every particle of wax 
possible to get. 


@ Give us a chance to bid on your wants. Write for cata- 
logue today. All correspondence cheerfully answered. 


THE M. C. SILSBEE CO. 
AVOCA, NEW YORK 














ow Is The Time To Buy Your Roofing! 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


Quick action on your part is really necessary if i 
ry if you wish to 
get pour a of _— unheard of savings. So, don’t delay— 
it right down and write your order now. Every o i 
covered by our satisfaction or money-back guarantee. es 


Order Today From This Bargain ‘List! 


Ajax high grade rubber surfaced Roofing: put 108 sa. f th 
. Complete with nail d lb jo. GC302, 3 bl 131.27 ‘¥ . a7 
Bb” Zplp. s0lGlt7: 1 pis. vol eevee ee ne ae: Se 
Rawhide Stone Faced Gold Medal Roofi t 
= — ay ae nails andcement includea. 1 Der OCs Holpee2O 
Our famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3 ply, 5 
a hiss grade covering. Rolls contain 108 sq, ite = po $1.20 
c , Ht, - pe 3ply, roll $1.50; 2 ply, roll $1.40; 1 ply, roll $ . 
\ olls o tra Heavy high de Roofing; 
Coated, Rock Faced, Brown Pebble Coat’ Double Sen — $1.90 
or ge Surfaced. a ope roll 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement $ 9 
gauge, painted, 2% in. t idi 
5% ft. Jong, Lot No. GC306 100 ca fen led siding sheets; $2 50 
26 gauge painted 2% in. 
Lot No. GC307, 100 sq. ween 


24 gauge Extra Heavy painted 2% in. 
sheets for roofing barns, sranaries. etc. TNO COS Ob ie $3.50 
tf you need further information before ordering, send 
of your building showing size of roof, length of rafters, etc. Mention 
the kind of roofing you wish and our low freight paid prices will follow. 


genes: HARRIS BROTHERS CO., ,.,,2%7¢,2¢: 


20M SSS SS See eRe seeee ae enaneeadoud 


Fruit Profits 


eueauennanuavueneanevcununcaviqauenairsntiiny UUsUeev ee eenne a een nn en ee nanan 


The friit grower of today is veap- 
ing his greatest profits by keeping 
in close touch with the progress of 
the industry and developments. 


Green’s 
American Fruit Growe 
“The National Fruit Journal of America” 
through its many articles on grow- 
ing, marketing and related subjects, 
points the way to bigger fruit profits. 
A sample copy will be sent you on 
request; better still, take advantage 
of our r.te of 
3 Years for $1.00 


which brings you 36 copies of 
Green’s American Fruit Grower— 
filled from cover to cover with 
money-making suggestions. 


GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Chicago, Illinois 




















| Write for Price List and 
Booklet descrip- 
tive of 


itallan Queens 
And Bees by the Pound 
JAY SMITH 
Route 3 
Vincennes, Ind. 





Three-Banded Italian Queens and Bees 


I am now booking orders for spring deliv- 
ery of my best superior breeders. They are 
gentle, hustlers; winter well, not inclined to 
swarm. There has never been any disease in 
my apiaries. Untested, 75c; 6, $4; 12, $7.50; 
100, $60. Select untested, 90c; 6, $5.25; 12, 
$10; 100, $75. Tested, $1.25; 6, $7.50; 12, 
$14. Select tested, $2 each. One-pound pack- 
age without queen, $1.25; 12, $14. Two-pound 
package without queen, $2.25; 12, $26. hen 
queens are wanted with pound packages, add 
ps at prices quoted above. Five per cent 

iscount on all orders received before Feb- 
ruary 1. I guarantee safe arrival oar geste 
satisfaction. Ss. D. CHEATH . 

Route No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


Collection of High-Grade 
SFEDS Flower Seeds. | Oe 
Fifteen Choice Bulbs 


Old Homestead Nursery, Round Pond, Maine 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEEKEEPERS 


We manufacture millions of sections every year that 

are as good as the best. The cheapest for the qual- 

ity; best for the price. If you buy them once, you 
will buy again. 


We also manufacture hives, brood-frames, 
section holders and shipping cases. 


Our Catalog is free for the asking 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


7 | 














EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 
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CHARLES MONDENG 


Saves A BIG STOCK OF 
2 BEE SUPPLIES 


LL BOXED, ready to 

ship at once—thousands 

of Hoffman Frames; also 

Jumbo and Shallow Frames 

of all kinds—100 and 200 in a box. Big stock of Sections and 
fine polished Dovetailed Hives and Supers. 





I can give you bargains. Send for a new price list. I can save 
you money. 


Will take your Beeswax in trade 
at highest market price. 


CHAS. MONDENG 


159 Cedar Lake Road MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PORTER cf 
ESCAPE 
| _ ‘SAVES 
(Bae HONEY 
ee Bet TO - 
MONEY 
For sale by all dealers. 
If no dealer, write factory 
R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 


Lewistown, Illinois, U.S. A. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





FREEMAN'S FARMER = "orth Yekima, 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 

If you want a descriptive and agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 
methods in the Pacific Northwest. 

Send One Dollar and have the magazine sent 
for one year. Cut rate of one-half price now 
on. 








ORDER YOUR 


BEE SUPPLIES 
EARLY 


We want you to have our 
catalogue. Send for one. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


QUEENS --1918 -- QUEENS 


Goldens only, untested; $1 each, six for 
$5. Ready for delivery after April 10th. 
Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 
R. 0. COX 
R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Alabama 








Archdekin’s Fine Italian Queens 
and Pound Packages 


Untested queens, 75c each, 6 for $4.25; doz., 
$8.00; select tested, $1.25. 

Package bees, $1.60 per pound. Packages 
with queen, 1 pound and queen, $2.35 2 pounds 
and queen, $3.35; 3 pounds and queen, $4.35. 

My package is best and lightest in use. Saves 
bees and express. Satisfaction guaranteed, but 
bees in transit more than 5 days are sent at 
customer’s risk No disease. 

J. F ARCHDEKIN, 
Bordelonville, Louisiana 





9 Foot-Power 
Machinery 


Read what J. I. Parent, 
of Chariton, N. Y., says. 
”We cut with one of your 
"> Combined Machines last 
winter 60 chaff hives with 
7-in cap, 100 honey-racks, 
600 frames, and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 

»", Make with this saw. It 
* will do all you say of it.” 
Catalog aud price list free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 














Don't be too late — 


S 








To get those hives, frames, sections and other 
For Your supplies you will soon be needing. 


We wish we could effectually impress upon the 
Country minds of all beekeepers the absolute necessity for 
Do the ordering early. Did you ever wait impatiently 
Most for supplies when a big honey-flow was on? Did 


Efficient you not then resolve to order earlier next time? 
Beekeeping 


you can Then Do It! 


and 


—" Another month may be too late. Express and 


Stites Lane freight deliveries are slower than they have ever 
Campaign been before. 














I J Send your order to our nearest service branch. 


Ghe A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, O. 


St. Paul Philadelphia Indianapolis ¢@ Los Angeles 
New York Chicago San Francisco Norfolk 


























BECAUSE IT LASTS 


That is One Argument in Favor of 
Cypress as a Beekeeper’s Lumber 








There are many qualities that make the value in lumber, depend- 

ing, of course, on the uses to which they are put. But of all vir- 

tues that of endurance comes first. “The wood that resists rot in- 

fluences longest, especially when the wood is used in a service by 
which it is exposed to wet and dry conditions and earth contact—that wood is accredited with being able 
to give the user the greatest INVESTMENT VALUE. 


No use tries the lasting qualities of lumber greater than that of Bee Hive construction. It is the very deuce 
to get lumber that will not too readily rot—unless one gets Cypress lumber. Then there is a good show for 
endurance that means real money saved on repairs you don’t have to make. Try it, Mr. Beekeeper. 


STUDY THE WOOD QUESTION 


There’s one way to get at this matter of endurance—through books of authority. Such are the +1 volumes 
of the internationally famous Cypress Pocket Library. These books are not “advertising” —they are authori- 
tative references on file in the libraries of scores of technical schools and National institutes. Ask for Vol. 
1 to start with; it contains the complete U. S. Govt. Rept. on Cypress, ““The Wood Eternal,” and a full list 
of the other volumes; then branch out until you cover the subject. 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 


1251 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. == _ 1251 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
FOR QUICK SERVICE, ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 


























